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J. V. FREITAS MARCONDES 
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Vistting Professor at Misstssippi State University 


Brasilia, The New 
Capital Of Brazil 


“Erque-se uma cidade pioneira 
de arquitetura nova, sem igual 
no mundo, nesses moldes a primeira 
urbanisticamente original.” 

“Ode to Brasilia,’ Alberto Bonfim 


An Old Dream Becomes Reality 


A long time ago many Brazilians thought about the real necessity 
of moving the capital from Rio de Janeiro to the interior of the country, 
even though this area is a vast wilderness. In 1789, a revolutionary 
party called the Inconfidencia proposed and planned a transfer of the 
Brazilian capital to the Minas Gerais town of Sao Joao del Rey. This 
plan collapsed on April 21, 1792, when the chief of the conspiracy 
was hanged. Later, in 1823, Jose Bonifacio de Andrada e Silva? suggest- 
ed moving the Brazilian capital to the State of Goias. At the time, many 
prominent people criticized the idea. Jose Bonifacio, who was the 
patriarch of the movement for Brazilian independence, proposed the 
name for his idealized capital — Brasilia. He wrote a memorandum 
suggesting that the new capital be built in Goias at a latitude of about 
15 degrees, which is exaetly where Brasilia is now being built. On April 
21, 1960, exactly 171 years after the first attempt, his dream of a capital 
in the interior of Brazil will become a reality. 


1. “A pioneer city is rising architecturally bold, the first of its kind in this new 
urban mold.” Translation: Dr. J. V. D. Saunders. 


2. A statue of Jose Bonifacio stands in Central Park, in New York City, 
New York. 


Note: The author desires to express his thanks to Dr. Marion T. Loftin for his helpful 
suggestions and invaluable advice, and also to Mrs. Audrey L. Pixler for her 
assistance in preparing the entire manuscript. 
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Later, another prominent citizen and well-known Brazilian his- 
torian, Francisco Adolpho de Varnhagen (Viscount of Porto Seguro), 
who is still the undisputed authority on the colonial period, thought 
in the same way. Varnhagen approved the idea and his opinion was 
widely discussed at the time. The group which opposed the idea of 
moving the capital was composed of outstanding people. Another 
powerful group, however, was favorable to Varnhagen’s idea. 


During the time of the Empire the idea was never seriously en- 
tertained. The Inconfidencia’s dream, the Bonifacio idea, and the 
Varnhagen suggestion continued to live — every Brazilian Constitution 
from 1823 to 1946 made obeisance to the old dream. In 1892, after the 
proclamation of the Republica, an official expedition known as the 
Cruls Mission got as far as delimiting a nineteen thousand square mile 
oblong tract and submitting a report, but no action was taken at that 
time. It has appeared on maps, however, a plot carved out of the 
enormous and neglected State of Goias. Generations and generations 
of school children have been told that here in the heartland of the 
country a new capital would become a reality some day. Very few 
people, however, continued to believe in this dream. 


On January 18, 1922, when Brazil was preparing to commem- 
orate its first centennial of independence from Portugal, a federal law 
was enacted and signed by the president, Epitacio Pessoa, which stated 
that on September 7 — date of the declaration of independence — a first 
stone should be placed and secured on the site of the new capital. This 
place was the central plateau — Goias. The law was carried out, the 
stone was placed and secured, but it was immediately forgotten. 


In 1946, in obeisance to the Federal Constitution, President 
Eurico Dutra appointed a new commission to study the problem of the 
relocation of the capital city. Two years later a twelve-member com- 
mission offered its report to the president. The report recommended 
the same place chosen by the Cruls Mission, so many years before. 


On February 24, 1954, the government awarded a contract to 
an American firm, Donald Belcher and Associates, for the making of 
aerial photographic maps of the Central Plateau. Very good aerial 
photography was done and fine maps resulted. Marking the tract off 
in squares, the team mapped it again and again on the basis of various 
factors: climate, topography, scenery, water, agricultural soil, present 
land use, and so on. When these maps were superimposed, every bit 
of information needed for evaluating each square was at hand. By 
“land use,” Belcher explained parenthetically, he meant the more desert- 
ed the spot the better, in the interest of keeping down the cost of 
acquisition; it was amazing how precious an acre of marginal farmland 
might suddenly become once its owner realized the government wanted 
it. For the same reason, to avoid any possible leak that might lead to 
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speculation, the sites submitted for judging were identified only by a 
color code and the true location was not revealed until after the govern- 
ment committee has arrived at its decision. 


The Reasons for the Relocation of the Capital City 


There are several important reasons for the relocation of the 
capital city. The first one involves historical aspects as shown above; 
the removal of the capital is an old dream of the nation, as it was in 
1763 when the capital of the colony was transferred from Bahia to 
the city of Rio de Janeiro. On the other hand, the Brazilian Constitu- 
tion of September 18, 1946, verbalized the dream and the federal govern- 
ment must obey the Constitution. 


Politically speaking, there are many important aspects because 
Rio de Janeiro, the capital of today, is too vulnerable to attack in the 
event of war. In addition, the city is too crowded, too cosmopolitan, 
too attractive, too limited in available land, too difficult to supply with 
all kinds of necessities such as water, light, power and food, and with 
too much resort area. Thus it is necessary to remove the center of 
political life from Rio, a city which in many ways seems unsuited to 
serve as an efficient capital. 


Rio de Janeiro is a sophisticated portrait of Brazil—socially and 
economically speaking. The productive and populated Brazil is until 
today only a narrow strip along the Atlantic coast. The backyard of 
the country is almost an abandoned region. ‘The North is completely 
separated from the South, and the East from the West. Brasilia will 
start a new era in Brazil. The new capital will bring about a miracle 
by connecting these separated regions, and by attracting all forces to 
the heart of the country. It is a geopolitik reason, because Brasilia will 
change the entire economic and demographic position of the nation. 


There are also sociological reasons. As someone has pointed 
out, the relocation of the capial will have the effect of helping to coun- 
teract the urban trend of the Brazilian rural population and of deflect- 
ing the population center to the underpopulated west. Another 
important sociological reason is the opportunity to subdivide the latz- 
fundia in that central area including the States of Para, Mato Grosso, 
and Goias. The existence of large holdings in Brazil is the principal 
obstacle to the improvement of conditions among agricultural people. 
It has been fatal to economic and social progress. Also the large hold- 
ings are anti-social in the sense that they do not fulfill the function of 
producing sufficient food products for the subsistence of the urban and 
rural people. The reiocation of the capital and the consequences of 
the subdivision of several latifundia will start a new era, which will not 
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be measured solely in terms of the greatly increased production of food- 
stuffs and raw materials brought about by the substitution of diversified 
agriculture for monoculture but also in the more rapid development of 
the middle class in Brazilian rural society. Hundreds of Japanese and 
Dutch families as well as Brazilians will settle along the new highways 
which are opened to connect all points of the country to Brasilia. As 
President Kubitschek said in his last New Year’s Day message, ‘““The 
founding of Brasilia represents a march to the interior in its fullness, 
it is a complete consummation of the possession of the land. Let us 
raise up in the heart of our country a powerful center that irradiates life 
and progress.”” In fact, the dominant idea in moving the capital is to 
speed up national development. 
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The Chosen Place 


The above map shows the location of Brasilia. It shows how 
far the new capital is from Rio de Janeiro (940 kilometers or about 
500 air miles), the distance to other important Brazilian cities, and the 
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distances to the capitals of the 20 states and territories of the country. 
The nearest capital is Goiana, which is 125 kilometers (about 80 air 
miles) from Brasilia and the most distant one is the capital of the 
territory of Rio Branco, which is 2490 kilometers or about 1,550 air 
miles. It can be seen easily that Brasilia is situated in the heart of 
Brazil, about halfway between the Atlantic Ocean on the east and the 
Bolivian border on the west. 


The region was chosen for its dry, pleasant, and bracing climate, 
a little like that of Arizona, as an American writer stated. The zone 
has a good water supply and sufficient rainfall. The ground is covered 
by a mantle of grassy plains and some woodlands. The altitude varies 
from 3,000 feet to an invigorating 4,000 feet above sea level. The average 
temperature in winter is 60 degrees and in summer, 75 degrees. The 
humidity is normally low. The soil is not stony and rarely does a bit 
of rocky formation crop out. Perhaps the soil cannot be said to be 
extremely fertile, but there are some fine fruit orchards and coffee 
plantations, which give evidence of a very rich soil. 


Three rivers are being dammed to provide a reservoir for the 
half million people expected to live in Brasilia; and also to form a 
V-shaped artificial lake, now nearing completion, which will be larger 
than Guanabara Bay. This immense lake divides Brasilia into three 
sections; the central and largest section is the location of all govern- 
mental activities and buildings, including the president’s residence, as 
well as all commercial enterprises. The two other sections, one to the 
right and one to the left of center, are exclusively residential. The 
lake with a twenty-five mile long shoreline will surround much of the 
city and almost all of the apartments will have a view on the lake. 


Those Who Are Building Brasilia 


Actually more than twenty-five thousand people are building 
the monumental new capital of Brazil. Certainly, President Kubitschek 
was the motivating force but he had behind him the backing of thou- 
sands and thousands who were in favor of the issue. A well-publicized 
contest for a pilot study was circulated to planning experts everywhere. 
The best architects and planners in the country were invited to compete. 
The final choice was made by an official committee appointed by 
NOVACAP (Urbanizing Company of the New Capital of Brazil). From 
among sixty-six candidates, the design of the renowned architect, Lucio 
Costa, was chosen by the international jury in March of 1957. 


The members of the jury were: the famous Brazilian architect 
Oscar Niemeyer, who helped design the United Nations Building in 
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New York City; Sir William Harfold, who planned the entire recon- 
struction of London, and who later wrote in the English Architectural 
Review a very enthusiastic account of the jury’s activities; Stamo Pap- 
adaki of Brooklyn College, who is well acquainted with Brazilian 
architecture; the noted French architect, Andre Sive; Luis Hildebrando 
Horta Barbosa of the Brazilian Society of Engineers; and Paulo Antunes 
Ribeiro of the Brazilian Institute of Architects. An interesting sidelight 
is that Costa’s brilliant plan was offered to the jury on five medium- 
sized cards (his report was also written on these cards). Sir William 
commented on Costa’s plan as follows: “The greatest contribution to 
urbanism in our century.” In his short and enthusiastic report Lucio 
Costa wrote: 


Brasilia should not be envisaged merely as an organism capable 
of fulfilling adequately and effortlessly the vital functions of 
any modern city, not merely as an urbs, but as a Civitas possessing 
the attributes inherent in a Capital. And, for this to be possible, 
the planner must be imbued with a certain dignity and nobility 
of intent, because that fundamental attitude will give birth to 
a sense of order, utility and proportion which alone can confer 
on the project as a whole the desirable monumental quality. 
Not, let it be clear, in the sense of ostentation but as the pal- 
pable and conscious expressions, so to speak, of what is worth- 
while and significant. The city should be planned for orderly 
and efficient work, but at the same time be both vital and 
pleasing, a suitable background for intellectual speculation; it 
should be such a city as, with time, could become not only the 
seat of government and administration, but also one of the more 
lucid and distinguished cultural centers in the country. 


Lucio Costa’s plan won, but since the beginning, Oscar Niemeyer 
has been the general supervisor of the building of Brasilia. The first 
mentioned is recognized as a revolutionary architect, the second as an 
iconoclastic modernist. Both started their work after the jury’s decision. 
They started with nothing but a plan, there was nothing else! The 
new capital is now well advanced toward completion. Less than three 
years ago it was just a desert wilderness. Working with these two 
famous men, Costa and Niemeyer, are more than one hundred engineers, 
and hundreds of technicians and experts in all fields. All of these people 
are helping to build Brasilia. In addition, twenty-five thousand people 
are working day and night on the building of the new capital. These 
laborers come from all parts of Brazil, all of them wanting to do some 
job that will help in the building of this monumental city. 
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We can divide the internal migration in Brazil from the socio- 
economic point of view into different and chronological cycles: sugar 
(16th century) , mining (17th century) , coffee (starting in 1840) , rubber 
(starting in 1890), and now, the Brasilia cycle. In this last one, which 
started in 1957, the migrants come to the State of Goias, where the 
capital is being built; they come by many methods of transportation — 
by truck, by canoe, via the San Francisco River, on horseback and even 
on foot. They come looking for a kind of personal paradise bringing 
with them only a little change in their pockets and their only concession 
to their own comfort — a hammock — which assures them of a place 
to sleep, in accordance with the Nordestinos mores. 


In the future it cannot be said that Brasilia was built by Kubit- 
schek or Niemeyer or Costa or NOVACAP, but by tens of thousands of 
willing workers, supervised by these three men who had envisioned the 
total plan and who watched the plan develop into a living city. 


Routes to Brasilia 


Several routes will connect Brasilia to different parts of the 
nation. An important one from the eastern part of Brazil runs from 
Rio and Belo Horizante to Brasilia and has been completed. One of the 
longest routes will link to Brasilia the capitals of five states, Porto 
Alegre in Rio Grande do Sul, Florianopolis in Santa Catarina, Curitiba 
in Parana, Sao Paulo in Sao Paulo, and Goiania in Goias; this route will 
be a portion of the transcontinental Pan-American highway from Alaska 
to Brasilia, and beyond. From the west a short but very important 
route will connect Bolivia to Brasilia via Cuiaba, capital of the State 
of Mato Grosso. Another highway from the northeast, when completed, 
will be very important strategically, because it will link several states 
in the northeastern part of Brazil, the same zone which was so important 
during the days of World War II. From the north, another dreamed-of 
highway, some 1,450 miles in length, is being built through deep forests. 
Twelve airports had to be constructed in the jungle before work on the 
road itself could begin since supplies and men had to be transported 
to the spot, and there was no other means of getting them there. The 
seemingly impossible task of carving this fabulous highway from the 
jungle has been almost finished in only two years. Brazil can be proud 
of it. Food for the workers was also transported by air, and storehouses 
were built at 100-mile intervals along the course of the highway, in 
order to care for the needs of the 5,000 workers. Motels are being built 
by the Brazilian government to meet the needs of travelers, and new 
communities are emerging. President Kubitschek, in an important 
speech, has described this highway from Belem to Brasilia (BB — the 
highway) as the “backbone” of Brazil. BB will cost two hundred mil- 
lion dollars. It will serve as a port of entry to the Amazon region and 
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will be officially opened to traffic on January 31, 1960, the fourth 
anniversary of President Kubitschek’s government. This highway is 
being built on beyond Brasilia to Porto Alegre in the southernmost part 
of Brazil, and when completed it will be approximately 4,000 miles in 
length. Many parts of the various routes to Brasilia are completely paved 
as is the almost one thousand mile strip from Sao Paulo, via Ribeirao 
Preto, Uberaba, Anapolis to Brasilia. The traffic on this road has been 
constant and heavy and probably the best way to explain how intense 
the traffic burden has been is to state the following facts: this road is 
a two-lane paved highway. The right lane, which is the one used in 
traveling from Sao Paulo to Brasilia, has been almost destroyed by the 
huge trucks and their cargoes of extremely heavy loads such as concrete, 
machinery and building materials of all kinds. The left lane, used on 
the return trip from Brasilia to Sao Paulo, shows practically no wear at 
all, because the trucks have no back-haul and return to Sao Paulo empty 
and relatively light. The damaged roadbed is being repaired; the 
method used of directing traffic around the workmen and the part of 
the roadbed being repaired is the same as that used in the United States, 
i.e., one-way traffic, controlled by watchmen, is established and all traffic 
uses the one half of the highway which remains open to travel. Besides 
those routes described above there are some secondary roads from the 
Brazilian coast to the new capital. 


A Unique City 


The new capital of Brazil will be a unique city. The most 
beautiful cities in the world will be outmoded when they are compared 
to Brasilia. Many of these cities, including Paris, London, New York, 
Berlin, Tokyo, etc., grew up without too much planning in advance to 
take care of their subsequent needs. Almost all of these cities, in some 
sections, are places unfit for human beings to live, without any open 
spaces for parks or recreational areas, suffocated by skyscrapers, and with 
traffic, both vehicular and pedestrian, hopelessly snarled. Brasilia is a 
city built from plans that take into consideration change and growth. 
It can grow to any size without crowding since it has infinite space 
around it. In Brasilia there will be no parking problems, and there will 
be no necessity for huge garages, since the plans of the city provide suf- 
ficient parking space at strategic points to take care of all parking 
problems. The new capital will be a city without traffic lights; they 
will not be needed because every intersection will be either an under- 
pass or an overpass. Pedestrians will be freed of the necessity of watching 
out for vehicles and by the same token operators of vehicles will be 
freed of watching out for pedestrians and will be able to take full 
advantage of this freedom of movement. Separate roads will be provid- 
ed for trucks and automobiles. These roads will lead into parking 
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and/or loading areas in the back of each block in the residential sections 
or in the rear of all business buildings. Every residential section will 
have its own shopping center within easy walking distance across lawns 
and through groves of trees, over paths entirely separate from automobile 
roads. In other words, easy, quiet and agreeable transit for pedestrians; 
easy, fast and safe travel for vehicles. About 100 miles of paved streets, 
including the impressive Avenue of the Nations, will welcome the 
visitor to Brasilia. 


Brasilia will be a unique city in its extravagant and ultramodern 
architecture. The presidential palace, the Palace of the Dawn, with 
its 13,000 square meters (about 430,000 square feet) of fantastic space 
is one of the most dream-like things in Brasilia. The butterfly pillars 
of the palace are most unusual. Tinted glass and white marble pre- 
dominate in the palace. From the palace is the view of a wide highway, 
which corresponds more or less to Capitol Hill in Washington, D. C., 
the Plaza of the Three Powers, with the unique Supreme Court build- 
ing and the House of Congress in a complex design, on a gigantic plat- 
form. Behind all of these are the ministry buildings and a large circular 
cathedral — ribs of concrete and sheets of glass, the most daring ecclesias- 
tical structure in the Western Hemisphere. 


The City Built with Lightning Speed 


Brasilia is also a unique city in terms of the rapidity of its con- 
struction. Never before has any city, much less a capital city, been 
erected in only three years. The first work was done in early 1957 
when the provisory presidential palace and an airfield were completed 
in only ten days. After the airport was in operation, thousands of labor- 
ers began to arrive. These people worked around the clock, day and 
night. When daylight failed, huge spotlights were substituted. While 
65 millions of Brazilians sleep, thousands are working to complete the 
new capital by the deadline — April 21, 1960. 


Brasilia will be not only a milestone in the history of art and 
architecture but also a symbol of the Rocket Age. The growing reality 
of Brasilia is the realization of a most ardent ambition in the mind of 
President Kubitschek, who is the grandson of an immigrant and who 
in spite of this, or perhaps because of it, desired to do something lasting 
and of real value to his country during his term in office. 


Even now, travelers from every point on the globe are being 
drawn to Brasilia, by its beauty and by the seeming impossibility of 
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the creation of so much in so little time. People must see for themselves 
so that they may believe. 


Some Criticisms and Some Praise 


Many outstanding Brazilians have bitter criticisms both against 
the idea and its consummation as represented by the growing city. 
Among the criticisms are: 


President Kubitschek has ordered the expenditure of mort 
money than the nation can hope to raise. 

Inflation has resulted from the building of the city and the 
construction of highways through the jungle which could bring 
serious financial difficulty to Brazil. 

The pilot plan is undemocratic; there is no room for alter- 
natives. 

Brasilia will be in ruins in a few years because perfection re- 
quires slow and patient work, and cannot be achieved in such 
haste. 

The enormous apartments units of 4, 5, or 6 floors are com- 
pletely unnecessary since there is any amount of land available 
for one-storey dwellings. Why “planned social chaos’? 

The luxurious presidential palace and the hotel which is now 
housing 350 people have cost far too much and are too ostensta- 
tious. 


Praise of the city and of the idea outweighs the criticisms, how- 
ever. Approximately 70,000 people are now living in Brasilia. The 
population is growing daily. One of its many residents has this to say, 
“I want to live in Brasilia because this city is a new symbol, the exact 
opposite of historic Babel.” 


Some say too, that Brasilia is the most ambitious accomplishment 
of its kind in the twentieth or any other century. The gigantic pro- 
portions of the work involved in the achievement of this goal have 
made the entire world Brazil-conscious. Andre Malraux, member of 
the French Academy of Letters, visiting Brasilia said: “It is the first 
authentic Brazilian manifestation in terms of universal art, science and 
technic.” 


The nations of the world have accepted this change and are now 
thinking in terms of Brasilia rather than Rio de Janeiro. The United 
States is the first foreign power to have planned its embassy in Brasilia, 
anc it will be the first one built. Brasilia is an accomplished fact. 
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Gratian, Irnerius, and the 


Early Schools of Bologna 


In the twelfth century schools of some quality existed in many 
European countries. Most of them were based upon the reputation and 
ability of a few brilliant teachers and were personal in appeal rather 
than institutional. As a result they declined after brief careers of dis- 
tinction.1 At Bologna the schools achieved permanence and developed 
into a great university? in answer to the need for more educated persons, 
particularly in law. The processes of the change from schools to uni- 
versity are not at all clear. In the period, 1100-1150, the gatherings of 
students and the instruction with few exceptions received little atten- 
tion from chroniclers and other writers. Thus the origins of the new 
universities remain rather obscure. Even the development of age and 
strength produced legends rather than history about their early days. 


Bologna, according to accepted opinion, became famous first as a 
result of the teaching of Irnerius in Roman Law about 1100-1140.3 Then 


1. On this among other works see H. Denifle, De Entstehung der Universitaten des 
Mittelalters bis 1400 (Berlin, 1885) and a recent article by H. Grundmann, “Vom 
Ursprung der Universitat im Mittelalter,” Berichte uber die Verhandlungen der Sachsis- 
chen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Leipzig, phil-hist. KI., CIII (1957) 1-66. 


2. For the background of this period see, among others, C. H. Haskins, The 
Renaissance of the Twelfth Century (Cambridge, 1927) especially ch. VII, and his 
lectures, The Rise of Universities (New York, 1923), recently re-edited by T. E. 
Mommsen. On Bologna see H. Rashdall, The Universites of Europe in the Middle Ages, 
revised by F. M. Powicke and A. B. Emden (Oxford, 1936), I, and A. Sorbelli, Storia 
della Universita di Bologna, I Il medievo (Bologna, 1944). The collection of information 
in M. Sarti et M. Fattorini, De Claris Archigymnasii Bononiensis Professoribus (2nd. 
ed. Bologna, 1888) is still basic. 


3. Perhaps even as early as 1088 (the date officially set for the founding of 
the University). Quirinus Breen, “The Twelfth-Century Revival of the Roman Law,” 
Oregon Law Review, XXIV (1944-5), 266. This is a very good introduction to this 
revival. 
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the appearance of the Decretum of Gratian about 1139-1142 stimulated 
the study of canon law there. Later student gilds emerged and, for 
reasons which are not at all clear, took over control of the academic 
structure of the institution. A university developed at Bologna rather 
than elsewhere because the city was of modest size, maintained neutrality 
between the pope and the emperor, and was located at a convenient 
crossroads in the north of Italy*. The schools were free from ecclesiastical 
or other control until 1219 when Honorius III gave the archdeacon of 
Bologna the right to supervise degrees. All of these are, of course, im- 
portant factors in understanding the schools in their effect upon the 
career of the university. Some other factors, such as the geography of 
the city, the cathedral school and the educational organization of the 
time, have received less attention. 


A study of the population of medieval Bologna showed it to 
be a very large city by medieval standards, and this suggested a modi- 
fication of the accepted relationship between it and the rising univer- 
sity.5 Similarly a check on the theoretical length of life of Irnerius’ 
pupils (assuming them to be his) indicated a later date for the career 
of that great master. Recently scholars have tended to push Gratian 
forward into the first quarter of the twelfth century. Once commenced, 
the study of the early schools of Bologna produced a series of interesting 
possibilities for change in interpretation of their history from about 1088 
to 1150. The most startling is that the canon law school probably 
preceded the school of civil law and was fundamental in the setup at 
Bologna. The study revealed much information which may be used 
for a better understanding of these early schools and illustrated their 
differences even from the institution of the thirteenth century. 


The Population and Educational Geography of Bologna 


The environment of any university has much influence upon the 
course of its development. Within it the schools have an educational 
function, first for the city itself and then often for larger areas. Any 


4. Bologna was a center of Celtic settlement, a group which has always had 
intellectual interests. 


5. See my Late Ancient and Medieval Population, Vol. XLVIII, pt. 3 of the 
Transactions of the American Philosophical Society (Philadelphia, 1958), p. 111, n. 78. 
Hereafter cited as LAMP. Notably the idea that in such a large city important lawyers 
might perfer to leave details of lecturing and administration to the students since 
they would be busy with legal activities which paid much better. After all, this is 
still true of many law professors in the Mediterranean region. 
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twelfth century cathedral city normally had as one important task the 
education of clergy for the diocese. The schools also helped in the 
education of the business personnel of the city. Although most of that 
education was such training as a master might give his sons or relatives 
or even children of friends, the tradition of at least elementary formal 
education persisted and might be extended to more advanced learning. 
Furthermore, since educational positions were much like other economic 
opportunities, the medieval principles of monopoly within geographical 
areas might be expected to operate. The problem then is largely one 
of population and of distribution of schools. 


The size of the city would have much effect upon the number 
and wealth of the legal profession. Some estimates have not been very 
large. “The city of Bologna, with its crooked medieval streets, and its 
few inns, found its population almost doubled.’ Since no one assumes 
that the university had more than ten thousand students,’ the city’s 
population should have been at most about ten thousand. This can be 
checked by the area of the city. Medieval cities usually held about 
100-125 persons to the hectare (2.5 acres) unless they were either very 
crowded or quite sparsely inhabited. Tenth century Bologna covered 
115 hectares and thus should have numbered about 12,000 persons.® 
However, it grew rapidly. The early thirteenth century walls enclosed 
about 208 hectares, and the city thus had a population of more than 
20,000. By the middle of the thirteenth century it had reached about 
70,000 and was among the great cities of Italy.!° This city, even in the 
twelfth century, had learned and wealthy lawyers, among whom were 
doubtless Irnerius and the Four Doctors. 


Such wealthy and busy lawyers might well not be interested in 
organizing a school of law. However, they might be willing to teach, if 
the students would accept responsibility for organizing the classes, and 
they could be certain that teaching duties would not interfere with their 
legal activities. Thus the hours assigned for Civil Law lectures were 
before nine in the morning and in the afternoon. These were probably 
designed not to conflict with the hours of the law courts in which both 
the professors and the students were interested. Their classes would be 


6. N. Schachner, The Medieval Universities (London, 1938), p. 157. 


7. The small number of professors identified as teaching at Bologna in the 
twelfth century suggests a student body closer to one thousand than ten thousand. 


8. Russell, LAMP, p. 63. 
9. Ibid., p. 111. 


10. Ibid. Even Sorbelli speaks of the change the number and wealth of the 
students brought to the city, Cf. Sorbelli, p. 211. 
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normally held in their houses as a matter of convenience to the pro- 
fessors. Under these circumstances one can understand why the Civil 
Law School was organized by students. 


Only casual items remain by which the academic geography of 
twelfth century Bologna can be reconstructed and some of these are 
derived from later periods. About 1230 the Civil Law Professor Azo is 
alleged to have refused to lecture in the square of San Stefano because 
it lay outside of the bounds of the old royal city.1!_ He felt that educa- 
tion in Civil Law should be carried on within the jurisdiction of the 
Emperor, Frederick II]. The significance of areas within the city is 
indicated by this item although it is probably more important in theory 
than it was in practice. Azo thought that Civil Law should be taught 
only west of the Aposa, that is, approximately along the line of the 
old east wall of the city. In general, as can be seen from the map, the 
school areas were in the suburbs adjoining the southern part of the 
city. The central part and even some of the suburbs were studded with 
those high and formidable towers of which only two examples remain 
today.1? 


The situation at Bologna was probably much like that at Lon- 
don}3 when Henry of Blois, acting bishop of London about 1138, ordered 
the cathedral chapter of St. Paul and the archdeacon of London, 
William, to excommunicate anyone who presumed to teach in the city 
of London without the license of Henry, Master of the Schools.14 The 
exceptions were the masters in the schools of St. Mary le Bow and 
St. Martin le Grand. This illustrates several features of the current 
academic situation. The first was the power of the master of the schools 
at the cathedral to license anyone, not merely in his own schools of 
St. Paul but anywhere else in the city, except in churches already privi- 
leged to have schools. The second is the idea of educational monopoly 


11. Rashdall, I, 217, n. 4. Sarti et Fattorini, I, i, 86. From Odofredus, L. S. 
Si duas Dig. De excusat. 


12. A. Finelli, Bologna ai tempi che vi soggornd Dante (Bologna, 1929). 


13. As was believed strongly by G. Manacorda, Storia della scuola in Italia 
(Milan, 1914). I, i, 186-216 but not by Rashdall, I, 20-22, 231 or Gaines Post, “Review: 
The Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages by Hastings Rashdall,” Speculum. 
(1987), 141-122. 


14. “H. Del gratia Wintoniensis ecclesie minister capitulo Sancti Pauli et 
Willelmo archidiacono et ministris suis salutem. Precipio vobis pro obedientia ut trina 
vocatione sententiam anatematis eos proferatis qui sine licentia Henrici Magistri 
Scolarum in tota civitate Lundon legere presumpserint preter eos qui scolas Sancte 
Marie de Archa et Sancti Martini Magni regunt. Teste Magistro Ilario apud Wintoniam.” 
Endorsed “De cancellario.” Historical Manuscripts Commission, 9th Report, i, 45b. 
For explanation of situation see K. Edwards, The English Secular Cathedrals in the 
Middle Ages (Manchester, 1949), pp. 190-191. 
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reserved to certain churches within the ciry. The third is that nothing 
is said about subject matter. In Paris the rights of teaching were held by 
St. Genevieve and St. Victor as well as by the cathedral.15 


Before A. D. 906 the cathedral had apparently been the Church 
of St. Peter and St. Paul, one of the complex of churches usually known 
by the name of San Stefano outside of the Porta Ravegnana. In 906 the 
new cathedral church of St. Peter within the old walls was finished.6 
Since by that time cathedrals were supposed to have schools, the old 
cathedral should have had one and, in accordance with principles of 
academic monopoly, would have kept it even though the bishop moved 
into the city. This is apparently what happened. Irnerius, who taught 
arts before law, was alleged to have lectured in the corner of the great 
square of San Stefano.!7 In the early thirteenth century Buoncompagno 
read his treatise Rhetoria Antica before the university of professors of 
canon and civil law at St. John on the Mount in the place called Para- 
dise, a site very near San Stefano.’® His subject was one taught in the 
canons’ school. 


A second school area in the thirteenth century in Bologna was 
near the Church of San Francesco.!® At that time it was the center for the 
study of arts and certain professional subjects. Its earlier history is un- 
known. Nearby was the Church of San Felice and San Nabore where Gra- 
tian is said to have lived in the first half of the twelfth century.2° An easy 
conjecture is that Gratian taught in the school there, but if he did, no 
trace remained of a canon law tradition there. 


The center of legal education, both of canon and civil law, by 
the thirteenth century was near the Church of San Procolo in the south- 
ern part of the city. In that century San Domenico was built and shared 
the attention of the student group. One clue to the location of the 
students at San Procolo is the burial of two of the Four Doctors, Bui- 


15. Gaines Post, “Alexander III, the Licentia Docendi, and the Rise of the Uni- 
versities,” ‘Anniversary Essays in Medieval History by the Students of C. H. Haskins 
(Boston and New York, 1929), p. 256, n. 6; Rashdall, I, 276. 


16. “Bologna,” Catholic Encyclopedia (New York, 1907), Il, 640. 
17. Sarti et Fattorini, I, 16; Rashdall, I, 217; also I, 113, note lI. 


18. L. Rockinger, Briefsteller und Formelbucher des elften bis vierzehnten 
Jahrhunderts in Quellen un Erorterungen zur bayerischen und deutschen Geschichte 
(Munich, 1863), IX, 1, p. 135. See also Rashdall, I, 146. 


19. G. Zaccagnini, La vita dei maestri e degli scolari nello studio di Bologna 
nei secoli xiii e xiv (Geneva, 1926) pp. 33-34. 


20. Sarti et Fattorini, I, 331. 
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garus and Martinus, in that church.2! Since the professors usually 
taught in their homes,?? their schools should have been near the church. 
Possibly the prestige of these great doctors led to the migration of the 
students to this quarter of the city, assuming that till then they had 


listened to Irnerius near San Stefano and just possibly to Gratian near 
San Felice.’ 


The close association of even the law schools with the bishop 
and archdeacon is clear in a number of ways. The rector, if the Paduan 
custom illustrates a custom taken from Bologna as most of its customs 
were, was installed in the cathedral.24 An examination by ancient doc- 
tors was held at St. Peter’s as early as 1179.25 Later examinations are 
known to have been held there in the presence of the bishop, the arch- 
deacon or a deputy.*® The friendly relations with the cathedral person- 
nel as well as with other churches of the city would seem to suggest that 
the university and professors acted with the approval of the bishop and 
the archdeacon, who was master of schools there, from the beginning of 
the schools. Thus the letter of Honorius III of 1219 would seem to be 
the usual medieval approval of existing custom rather than an ecclesias- 
tical invasion in a field previously open to any who wished to teach.?? 


The geographical distribution of the schools and a few other 
facts about them set up another uncertain chronological hypothesis. 
The earliest schools should have been at San Stefano with a second 
possibly at San Felice. For a time Irnerius taught logic and then civil 
law at the first,28 and Gratian may have taught canon law at the other. 
Yet, the law students moved to San Procolo. Then, apparently the arts 
group shifted in large part to the San Felice-San Francesco district. Why 
did they move? There are obvious disadvantages of a student group in 
a center of religious worship. The presence of large numbers of men 
and boys was hardly compatible with the quiet and dignity of such an 


21. Sarti et Fattorini, I, 42. 


22. Zaccagnini, pp. 33-34, 70-72; H. Koeppler, “Frederick Barbarossa and the 
Schools of Bologna. Some Remarks on the ‘Authentica Habita’”, English Historical 
Review LIV (1939) 392-3. 


23. The burial places of Irnerius and of his alleged successor, Jacobus, are 
unknown. Possibly they were in the San Stefano district. 


24. Rashdall, I, 184-185. 
25. Rashdall, I, 232. 

26. Zaccagnini, p. 80. 

27. Rashdall, I, 20-22, 231. 
28. See below n. 98. 
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area as San Stefano, since medieval students were often riotous.?? Against 
the background of these three student areas in a city which, for the 
twelfth century, had a very large and prosperous population, the history 
of the early schools must be seen. 


II 


Gratian 


In the field of canon law Gratian occupies a position of signifi- 
cance somewhat similar to that of Irnerius in civil law.3° He wrote the 
basic text, the Concordia Discordantium Canonum usually called the 
Decretum or Decreta, which became the text of the study of canon law. 
This has been the subject of many studies lately in which naturally 
Gratian and the Decretum have been important topics.*! If this text 
should be pushed forward in time much before the date usually assigned 
to it, 1140, the chronological priority of civil law would be imperilled. 


Contemporary evidence about Gratian, like that about Irnerius, 
is scant. He seems to appear in the report of a canonical case in 1143 
as a consultant judge. The other date is that of his Decretum which, 
since manuscripts of it contain items from the Second Lateran Council 
of 1139, is usually given as shortly after that council. There is a ten- 
dency recently to feel that these items are additions and that the 
composition was somewhat earlier. 


The arguments for an earlier date of composition are several. 
Paucapalea, usually considered the pupil of Gratian and a commentator 
on his work, completed his commentary in 1148. However, at least two 
writers on the decretals had preceded him.* Since the decretalist tech- 


29. G. Pare, La renaissance du XiIle siecle (Ottawa, 1933), p. 78. Other prob- 
lems may have been the danger of losing jurisdiction over the schools to pope or 
emperor and the matter of fees from students. See my “The Early Schools of Oxford 
and Cambridge,” The Historian, V (1943), 68-69. 


30. S. Kuttner, “The Father of the Science of Canon Law,” Jurist, 1(1941), 2-19. 


31. S. Kuttner, “Institute of Research and Study in Medieval Canon Law. Bulle- 
tin for 1955,” Traditio, X1(1955), 429-448; “Institute of Research and Study in Medieval 
Canon Law. Bulletin for 1956,” Ibid., X11(1956), 557-662. 


32. Kuttner, “The Father of the Science of Canon Law,” Jurist, 1(1941), p. 3. 


33. A Vetulani, “Nouvelles vuse sur le Décret de Gratien,” La Pologne au Xe 
Congrés International des Sciences Historiques a Rome (Warszawa, 1955), pp. 94-95. 


34. Vetulani, p. 93. See also the French summary of his Dekret Gracjana I 
Pierwsi Dekretysci w Swietle Nowego troda (Krakow, 1955), pp. 157-160. 
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nique was developing slowly, this took time. Gratian carefully omitted 
all direct references to Roman Law: he would hardly have done this 
if Irnerius and his school had been important at the time.%5 No references 
to popes appear later than those to Paschal II (1099-1118) 36, and the only 
date given in the documents appears for 1105.37 The period following 
the Concordat of Sutri of 1111 seems about the proper time for the 
book to have been composed.38 Even the idea that the Decretuwm was 
composed at Bologna is doubted:*® perhaps Rome was the place. A 
defense of the traditional date still would admit a long period of com- 
position ending with the addition of the canons of 1139.4° 


Later writers add a variety of items. A Tibur (near Rome) 
chronicle states that Gratian wrote the Decretum in the time of Pope 
Calixtus IT (1119-1124) 44 Burchard of Erspurg (early 13th century) 
claims that Gratian wrote about the period of Lothair (1125-1138), 
telling of him just before he wrote of Irnerius.42 Under the year 1130, 
the best informed chronicle on intellectual history of the twelfth century 
mentioned his writing and called him Bishop of Chiusi:# he had 
evidently been born near there at least. Finally the poem called the 
Norman Standard seems to indicate that Gratian was with Pope Innocent 


35. Vetulani, pp. 97-98, 100. 
36. Ibid., p. 96. 

37. Ibid., pp. 94-95. 

38. Ibid., p. 101. 

39.Ibid., pp. 102-3. 


40. G. Fransen, “La date du Décret de Gratien,” Revue d’Histoire Ecclésias- 
tique, LI (1956), 530-1. 


41. Monumenta Germaniae Historica, Scriptores (Berlin, 1826-96), XXII, 361, 1. 
30. Hereafter cited as M. G. H., SS. “Nota; hoc tempore Gratianus compilavit corpus 
canonum.” This evidence is thought to have come from Monte Cassino. 


42. “Huius (Lotarii primi imperatoris) temporibus magister Gratianus canones 
et decreta, quae variis libris erant dispersa, in unum opus compilavit, adiungensque 
eis interdum auctoritates sanctorum patrum secundum convenientes sententias, opus 
suum satis rationalabiliter distinxit,’ E. Besta, L’opera d’Irnerius contributo alla storia 
del diritto romano (Turin, 1896), p. 55; M. G. H., SS, XXIII, 342. 


43. Of Robert de Monte, see R. Howlett, ed., Chronicles of the Reigns of Stephen, 
Henry II and Richard I (London, 1889, Rolls Series), IV, 118. “Gratianus, episcopus 
Clusinus, coadunavit decreta valde utilia ex decretis, canonibus, etc.” Ughelli gives a 
bishop Peter in 1126 and 1139 and a bishop Martin in 1146. There is room for Gratian. 
Cf. F. Ughelli, Italia sacra (Rome, 1644-62), III, 631-633. 
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If at the synod or Council of Reims in 1131.44 He was known as a monk 


of San Felice in Bologna. Even to the next generation he was evidently 
a shadowy person about whom little was known. 


This evidence would seem to indicate that Gratian wrote first 
and only later became a legal authority. Pope Alexander II may well 
have been his pupil in the 1120's, since he died at a great age in 118] 
and can have hardly been less than eighty then. Peter Lombard who 
came to Paris from Bologna about 1135 seems to have been familiar 
with the Decretum at the time, for he used it in his works. It is also 
possible that Gratian taught at San Felice.46 Within a generation after 
1120, monks were forbidden to participate in formal legal business; but 
many apparently did participate earlier.4? 


The problem here is whether Gratian began a school of canon 
law at Bologna or merely continued or perhaps augmented it. Such a 
school might be identified by outstanding students or earlier texts. It 
is thus interesting that an archdeacon of Bologna, Lambert de Fagnano 
Scannabecchi, not only became pope as Honorius II in 1124 but actually 
raised five canons of Bologna to be cardinals during 1125 and 1126. 
These men were Gherardo Caccianemici (to be elected pope later as 
Lucius II (1144-45), John, Peter Cariaceno de Carisendo, Ugo Geremei, 
and Sigizzo Bianchetti.® This Ugo, or Hugh, may possibly be the 
author of a treatise on the ars dictandi written at about this time. 
It seems reasonable to suppose that these men were elevated in part for 
their knowledge as well as because of the pope’s acquaintance with them. 
What these promotions did for Bologna can well be imagined. 


In the great debate between papal and imperial partisans in 
the eleventh century two types of legal literature appeared. One was 
by well known ecclesiastics, usually associated with the Papal Curia, 


44. “Draco Normannicus” by Etienne of Rouen, a monk of Bec, writing about 
1168-70, but who had entered Bec about 1143. Chronicles of the Reigns of Stephen, Henry 
Il, and Richard I (London, 1885, Rolls Series), Ul, xiii, xiv, xvi, 650 M. G. H., SS, 
163. 


45. M. Pacaut, Alexandre III (Paris, 1956), p. 58. 


46. On an interesting possibility that monks moved from Ravenna to Bologna 
about 1118, see A. Gaudenzi, Lo svolgimento parallelo del diritto longobardo e del diritto 
romano a Ravenna, Memorie—ualla classe di scienza morale della R. Accademia delle 
scienze dell istituto di Bologna (Bologna, 1908), pp. 26-30, 36-37, 95. 


47. Some even later. Cf. S. Kuttner and E. Rathbone, “Anglo-Norman Canonists 
of the Twelfth Century: an Introductory Study,” Traditio, VII (1949-51), 281. 


48. G. Moroni, Dizionario di erudizione storico-ecclesiastica ... V (Venice, 1840), 
pp. 308-309 (under Bologna). 


49. See below, note 85. 
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such as those of the cardinals, Atto, Deusdedit and Gregory, and bishops 
Anselm of Lucca and Bonizo.5° The second was a long series of anony- 
mous writings in Italy, attempting to organize the content of canon 
law.>! With one exception, this series seems to come to an end at about 
1125.52 One would expect, as did the authors of the history of the col- 
lections, that this series ended because of the widespread acceptance of 
the text of the Decretum.53 It adds to the evidence that Gratian pub- 
lished his work at least as early as 1125. The locale of the series is in 
some cases, Rome,*4 but one wonders if many of these were not also 
the result of a school at Bologna. 


The evidence presents a suggestion rather than a conclusive 
argument. Gratian was writing and possibly teaching at San Felice 
between 1115-1125: he may have moved to Rome with the cardinals in 
1125-6 or later. The composition of the many other canon law treatises 
somewhat earlier as well as in this period shows an original interest 
in this subject, possibly at Bologna. The cardinals could have been 
chosen for favoritism or for political reasons, but Bologna’s reputation 
for learning then makes a case for believing that they were selected 
because of their wisdom. All of this, amorphous as it is, would indicate 
a very considerable interest in canon law at Bologna early in the twelfth 
century. The fact that the rector of the Law School was always a clerk 
suggests that the canonists had been organized before the civilians.55 
It is interesting that Ralph Niger, writing about 1179-89,56 said that an 
interest in Roman Law had been propagated by none other than 
Irnerius, whence it had spread to Rome and from there over the earth. 
This suggests that Irnerius had appealed largely to canon law students. 


50. P. Fournier et G. Le Bras, Histoire des collections canoniques en Occident 
depuis les Fausses Décrétales jusqu’au le décret de Gratien (Paris, 1931). II 21, for 
Atto, cardinal of St. Marks; II, 25-26 for Anselm of Lucca; II, 41 for Deusdedit; II, 146 
for Bonizo; II, 170 for Gregory, and II 82-87 for Ivo of Chartres, not at the Curia. 


51. Fournier et Le Bras, II, 127,138, 146, 151, 154, 162, 167, 169, 170, 181, 
191, 195, 197, 202, 210, 221 and 224. 


52. The exception is A.D. 1133-37. Fournier et Le Bras, II, 225. 


53. Fournier et Le Bras, I, viii, I], 221. By choosing to include this last and 
somewhat isolated item, the editors accept the conventional date of the Decretum. 


54. Fournier et Le Bras, II, 146, 162, 181 and 202. 
55. Zaccagnini, p. 9; Kibre, pp. 46-47; Rashdall, I, 184. 


56. “Cum igitur a magistro Peppone velut aurora surgentis iuris civilis renas- 
ceretur initium et postmodum propagante magistro Warnerio iuris disciplina (ed. dis- 
ciplinam) religioso (s) cemate traheretur ad curiam Romanam et in aliquibus partibus 
terrarum expanderetur in multa veneratione et munditia ceperunt leges esse in honore 
simul et desiderio ... .”” H. Kantorowicz and B. Smalley, ‘‘An English Theologian’s View 
of Roman Law,” Mediaeval and Renaissance Studies I, (1943) 250. 
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Irnerius (Gernerius, Guarnerius, Warnerius, etc.) 


Writing of Irnerius, Rashdall commented, “Unquestionably it 
was his lectures that first raised Bologna to European fame.’’>? The 
brilliance of his successors who, indeed, spread his reputation and the 
later prominence of Roman Law have tended to enhance this impression. 
The splendid tombs of thirteenth century law professors, tombs such 
as mere professors have attained nowhere else, have encouraged this 
tradition. A recent account of Irnerius’ life runs as follows:5® birth about 
1055-60; study at Bologna under the doctor of law, Pepo; teaching of 
arts before 1100 and then of law until after 1130; legal activity first 
with the great countess, Mathilda of Tuscany, and then with the em- 
peror, Henry V; and death, perhaps about 1130-40. He had, according 
to tradition, four great students, of whom he ts alleged to have said:59 


Bulgarus has the golden tongue, Martin, fulness of knowledge, 
Hugo, understanding of the law, James is myself. 


These men appear in a series of legal documents which indicate that 
they were jactive in the period from 1151 to their deaths in the years 
1166-78. All of this sets up a tradition of teaching of civil law going 
back a century, since Pepo appeared in a document of 1076. 


Actually there is no evidence showing that Irnerius either 
studied with Pepo or even lived near his time. The Wernerius, missus 
domini imperialis, of 1100 is almost certainly another person.6t On 
January 28, 1112 Irnerius was listed first among several barristers 
(causidici) in the report of a case near Ferrara.®? The following year 


57. Rashdall, I, 114. 
58. Sorbelli, pp. 36-38. 


59. From Otto Morena in F. Guterbock, Das Geschichtswerk des Otto Morena 
(Berlin, 1930). See also M. G. H., SS, New Series, VII and Old Series, XVIII, 607. The 
translation is from Haskins, Renaissance, p. 200. The Latin is: “‘Bulgarus os aureum, 
Martinus copia legum, Mens legum est Ugo, Jacopus id quod ego.” 


60. Rashdall, I, 112; H. H. Fitting, Die Anfange der Reschtsschul zu Bologna 
(Berlin and Leipzig, 1888), 1. 24. 


61. For Pepo see Kantorowicz and Smalley, p. 250; for Wernherius, Besta, pp. 
62-64. 


62. L. Simeoni, “Un nuovo documento su Irnerio in 1112,” Atti e memorie della 
R. Deputazione di storia patria per l’Emilia e la Romagna, IV (1939), 55-60. He is called 
‘Guarnerius Bononiensis.’ See also his “Bologna e la politica di Enrico V;” Ibid., U 
(1936-37), 141-163; “‘La lotta dell ’ investitura a Bologna e la sua azione sulla citta e 
sullo studio,” Memorie della R. Accad. delle scienze dell’lstituto di Bologna, class mor. 
ser. IV, III (1941). 
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he appeared in a document of Tuscany’s Countess Mathilda. Since the 
emperor, Henry V, inherited some of her rights, it is not surprising 
that Irnerius next appears in a series of imperial documents chiefly in 
1116-8, but with one later instance in 1125.68 In some of these he 
appears as a judge. Contemporary chroniclers tell nothing of his 
activities or even of his death. His reputation would seem to derive 
from a later date. Thus it may be doubted if “his lectures first raised 
Bologna to European fame.” Indeed, the sudden end of his judicial 
activities in 1118 suggests that he turned his attention to teaching at 
that time. 


Later chronicles give other items of information. As Master 
Guarnerius of Bologna, he, with other wise men of the law (legisperiti) , 
participated in the election of an anti-pope at Rome in 1118.64 A 
thirteenth century writer, perhaps copying from a twelfth century chron- 
icler, alleged that Irnerius was instigated to read Roman Law by the 
Countess Mathilda (who died in 1115) in the time of the Emperor 
Lothair (1125-1138). ‘The best informed chronicle upon the intel- 
lectual history of the time, that of Mont-Saint-Michel, discusses Irnerius 
under the year 1052!6° This information, together with the actual 
dates of his activity, raises the question whether he taught at Bologna 
as early as 1100. Other evidence about the time of his teaching relates 
to his students. His writings, all glosses, give no chronological infor- 
mation. 


In contrast to Irnerius, who had little contemporary publicity, 
the Four Doctors merited a good deal. Two chroniclers mention their 
presence at Roncaglia and one of them says that the Doctors were stu- 


63. E. Besta, L’Opera d’Irnerio (Torino, 1896), pp. 68-74. In March, April 
and May of 1116 at Padua, Reggio and Governolo; on 15 May 1117 at Governolo; on 
21 June 1118 at Bombiana and 18 August at Treviso; on 10 December 1125 at Treviso. 


64. Landolfo di San Paolo. Hist. Med., M.G.H., SS, XX, 40. Besta, pp. 66-72. 


65. Burchard of Ersperg who died in 1226. He is supposed to have copied from 
John of Cremona. After mentioning the work of Gratian, he continues. ““Eisdem quoque 
temporibus dominus Wernerius libros legum qui dudum neglecti fuerant nec quisquam 
in eis studuerat, ad petitionem Mathildae comitissae renovavit et secundum quod olim a 
divae recordationis imperatore Iustiniano compilati fuerant, paucis forte verbis alicubi 
interpositis, eos distinxit in quibus continentur instituta.”? M.G.H., SS, XXIII, 342. 


66. The author was Robert de Monte. Chronicles of the Reigns of Stephen, Henry 
II and Richard I, IV, p. 25. 


67. H. Kantorowicz and W. W. Buckland, Studies in the Glossators of the Roman 
Law (Cambridge, 1938), pp. 36-37. 
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dents of Irnerius.6* They appear together in a document of 115489 and, 
in 1162, are mentioned as the four outstanding teachers of Bologna.” 
They appear singly in documents after 1151 and died during the years 
1166-78, three probably in the first three years of this period.?7! Two of 
them, Bulgarus and Martin, wrote treatises which can apparently be 
dated as early as 11407 and in that year Jacopus is alleged to have been 
teaching in the city.77 Under these circumstances they seem to have 
been students of Irnerius of about the same age.™4 


Irnerius’ students died, on the average, about 1169. Some esti- 
mate of the time when they studied law with Irnerius may be made if 
we start with certain assumptions: (a) that they were of a certain age 
when they studied law, (b) that they did not appear before 1140 or 
were well known before 1151, and (c) that they enjoyed the usual 
medieval longevity. They probably studied law when they were about 
18-23 years of age. Since all of the four became famous, which they 
could hardly have done before they were forty, they may well have had 
the expectation of thirteenth century Englishmen, of eighteen years at 
that age, and have lived to about fifty-eight. That is, they should 
have lived about thirty-five years after finishing their law course. Thus 
if they died about 1169, they should have finished their law study about 
1154, after studying with Irnerius from about 1129. Since the expecta- 
tion of thirteenth century Englishmen was a very favorable one, and 
the Four Doctors could hardly have studied law earlier in life, their 


association with Irnerius can scarcely be pushed farther back than 
5130." 


68. 1158—habensque quatuor iudices, videlicet Bulgarum, Martinum, Iacobum, 
Hugonem, viros disertos, relligiosos et in lege doctissimos legumque in civitate Bono- 
niensi doctores. Rahewini Gesta Friderici Imp. lib. iv. Istorum autem quatuor doctorum 
et complurimorum aliorum fuit magister Guernerius, antiquus doctor.” - - Otto Morena, 
M.G.H., SS., XVIII, 607. Besta, p. 73. 


69. Chartularium Studii Bononiensis Imola, 1907, II, 103. 


70. 1162 Pollebat equidem tune Bononia in litteralibus studiis pre cunctis 
Ytalie civitatibus quatuor legum columpnis inter ceteros magnifice radiantibus.” E. 
Monaci, ed. Gesta di Federico I in Italia (Roma, 1887), p. 20. 


71. This information is available in Kantorowicz and Buckland under each of 
the doctors. Possibly Martin died earlier. 


72. Kantorowicz and Buckland, pp. 44, 68-69 and 86. 
73. Reported by Huguccio, c.31, ¢.2 q.6; Pacaut, p. 59. 
74. This is denied by Kantorowicz and Buckland, p. 104. 


75. J. C. Russell, British Medieval Population (Albuquerque, 1948), pp. 181, 186. 
Table 8.3. 


76. Besta had his doubts about the date of Irnerius’ teaching Cf. Besta, pp. 75-6. 
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The date of Irnerius’ teaching can be approached in another 
way. Odofredus, a thirteenth century professor of law, gives a line of 
succession of masters from Irnerius to himself: Irnerius, Bulgarus, John 
Bassianus, Azo, James Balduini, and Odofredus.7 There are five 
generations to be considered. Assuming that since they were famous 
men, they had an expectation of life of fifty-eight and a teaching career 
of thirty five years. We can then estimate as follows. Since the students 
might study with their professors at any time in their career, a genera- 
tion would be about half a teaching career or about eighteen years. 
If Odofredus finished studying with James Balduini about 1230,78 
Bulgarus should have completed his study with Irnerius about ninety 
years earlier or about 1140. However, prolessors probably had more 
students later in their careers as their reputations grew. ‘This should 
increase the length of the generation and push back Bulgarus’ study 
with Irnerius (on a theoretical average) toward 1130. 


Irnerius’ career as a teacher, at least of distinguished students 
of civil law, seems to fall in the 1130’s and thus well alter the death of 
Henry V in 1125. From L112 to L118 he engaged in successtul legal 
ventures, apparently on the side of Henry V. ‘This phase of his career 
suddenly ceased in 1118, « cessation which raises an interesting question, 
Did he change over to the side of ‘he Papacy? Ralph Niger’s suggestion 
that Irnerius was the source of Papal interest in Civil Law might indi- 
cate that this was so. His teaching of ecclesiastics at Bologna in the 
subject of civil law in the years following 1118 would then have preceded 
his appeal to laymen or at least distinguished lay students there. The 
impetus which he gave to the study of civil law as a distinct subject 
thus came in the second quarter of the twelfth century, more nearly 
about 1130 than 1110. The chances that the Jw school was well organ- 
ized or well known before the middle of the century are few unless it 
can be shown that Irnerius had important predecessors. Only Pepo 
has been suggested and his influence was not great. 


IV 
The Canons’ Schools 


From the standpoint of history the canons’ schools should be the 
best known of the early schools of Bologna. Documents show the estab- 
lishment of endowments by two eleventh century bishops of that city, 
and items in two saints’ lives give clues to the type of study of the 
schools. These are very well known. The fortunate preservation of 


77. Sorbelli, p. 31. 

78. Sarti et Fattorini, De Claris Archigymnasii Bononiensis Professoribus. 165. 
Although not yet a doctor, Odofredus was married in 1228 and probably finished his 
law career in the next year or so. 
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letters written by masters and students regarding studies in treatises on 
the ars dictandi give interesting information about phases of life there 
early in the twelfth century. Eventually in the thirteenth century the 
members of schools there were recognized or perhaps reorganized as an- 
other university.79 The subjects taught there tell something of its earlier 
history. The picture of these schools presented by all of these data is 
not only informative but also quite consistent. 


The schools of Bologna advanced slowly in the eleventh century. 
Bishop Adalfredo in 1054 set up a large endowment in favor of the 
canons of the cathedral that they might learn, teach and spread know- 
ledge.8° 1065 Bishop Lambert added to it. This should have 
meant that the canons’ school was of some size and was larger than the 
usual one room school which opened the way to rather elementary 
ecclesiastical knowledge. Probably even before this a future bishop of 
Acqui, Guido (1055-70) , came from some distance and studied the liber- 
al arts.62 After the endowment Bruno, later bishop of Segni, studied 
not only the arts but something regarded as a part of sacred studies.®% 
In the ill defined state of studies then this might refer to almost any- 
thing associated with ecclesiastical practice, even the writing of letters, 
known as the ars dictandi. In any case it shows that Bologna had a 
reputation in northern Italy in that century. 


The teaching of the ars dictandi at Bologna is apparent in a 
series of treatises in that subject in the twelth century. The earliest 
identified by Haskins as associated with that city was by Albertus of a 
mysterious Samaria, a relative of an archpriest of Bondeno near Fer- 
rara, who wrote about 1111-1118.84 Shortly thereafter Hugh, canon and 
master, produced his Rationes Dictandi Prosaict. An anonymous 


79. P. Kibre, The Nations in the Mediaeval Universities (Cambridge, 1938), pp. 
12-13; Rashdall, I, 238. Notice the similarity of the subjects noticed below to those of 
the thirteenth century university. It is these which make it clear that the second ‘uni- 
versity’ was merely the canons’ schools reorganized in imitation of the law schools. 


80. Sorbelli, p. 16. 


81. “Ideirco nostros canonicos in studiis intentos esse decrevimus.” Sarti et 
Fattorini, I, 6, 48. Rashdall, I, 130. 


82. “Ubi aliquot annis non minus sanctis moribus quam litterarum disciplinis 
incumbens socios et aemulatores sui in utroque studii honore devicit.” Acta Sanctorum, 
June, I, 229. Rashdall, I, 108. 


83. “Divinae paginae propensius operam dedit.’”? Acta Sanctorum, July, IV, 479. 
Rashdall, I, 108. 


84. C. H. Haskins, Studies in Medieval Culture (New York, 1929), pp. 173-176. 
He is called Master Albertus Samaritanus by Hugh Rockinger, pp. 183-184. 
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Rationes Dictandi appeared about 1135,8 while Bernard of Bologna 
wrote about 1145 and a Guido about 1160.86 Two of these, Hugh and 
Guido, were canons and teachers at Bologna. This suggests that the 
ars dictandi was taught at the cathedral school. This subject included 
the writing of ecclesiastical letters and thus prepared one for ecclesiastic- 
al as well as lay careers. Indeed the union of the two may have been 
the precedent for the later joint curriculum of canon and civil law. 
The great age of the ars dictandi at Bologna seems to have been about 
1160.87 


Hugh's treatise of about 1123 states that Bologna is already 
known for the ars dictandi, philosophy and medicine.8& He does not 
mention law although it was, of course, well known there then. He 
thus seems to be listing the subjects taught in canons’ school. The rather 
unlikely suggestion that medicine was taught in such a school, however, 
is brought up again when medicine occurs in the subjects taught in the 
canons’ school at the time it became another university in the thirteen- 
th century.®? Probably the great numbers of students, who in the thir- 
teenth century congregated near the Church of San Francesco, overtaxed 
the endowment of Bishop Adalfredo.® The library of the chapter, which 
may represent the interests of the original canons’ school, again shows 
little law but much of the other subjects taught there.%! 


A most intriguing letter in Hugh’s collection is addressed to a 
famous teacher whose initial is G. He was, according to the letter, en- 
dowed with divine and human wisdom, and his fame was widespread.%? 
G., of course, could indicate a number of common names such as Guil- 


85. Haskins, Medieval Culture, pp. 180-181. He may have been the cardinal of 
the name promoted in 1125. 

86. Haskins, pp. 182, 183-184. On June 3, 1154 a Guido presbyter appeared as 
a witness of Bishop Gerard’s charter, “‘Actum per manum Guidonis in camera qui est 
super Scalam.” L. V. Savioli, Annali Bolognese (Bassano, 1784), I, ii, 237, Guido canon 
of Bologna appears on April 13, 1129. Ibid., p. 176. 

87. Haskins, Medieval Culture, p. 188. 

88. Besides the ars dictandi, the statement, ‘‘vel philosophie gradus ascendere 
vel scientiam iugiter proficere vel Ypocratis prudentiam et Tullianum eloquentiam.” 
Rockinger, Briefsteller, p. 63. 

89. Rashdall says the subjects were medicine, surgery, notaria, philosophy, 
astrology, logic, rhetoric and grammar. Rashdall, I, 241-242. For medical education in 
the thirteenth century and later see V. L. Bullough, ‘Medieval Bologna and development 
of medical education,” Bulletin of the History of Medicine, XXXII (1958), 201-15. 

90. Rashdall, I, 188. 

91. A. Sorbelli, La Biblioteca Capitolare delia Cattedrale di Bologna nel secolo 
xv (Bologna, 1904, Notizie e catalogi 1451), pp. 84-140. 

92. “G. doctorum precipuo, morum probitate conspicuo, divina et humana 
sapientia predito, A. solo nomine presbiter quicquid utriusque vite felicius.” Rockinger, 
Briefsteller, p. 82. 
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lelmus and Guido, but it could also stand for Gratianus and Gernerius 
(Irnerius). The form of address and references to G.’s learning offer 
some interesting suggestions. Even the use of an initial suggests that 
contemporaries knew him well. 


The correspondent places G.’s name in the address ahead of his 
own, that of a priest. Since another well known writer, Albertus of 
Samaria, placed his name after that of a priest, just being an outstand- 
ing teacher was not sufficient to outrank a priest. It is doubtful if a 
monk (not a priest) would outrank a priest either and relatively few 
monks were priests. Thus Gratian, as a monk, is probably to be exclud- 
ed. Assuming Irnerius was the G. and the letter written long before 
1123, he had already served as a judge and thus would have held very 
high prestige. 


This G. had a reputation for prudentia, probitas and nobilitas, 
characteristics which point to law. He was a master and dominus, thus 
a man of great eminence. The most striking attribution is that G. was 
a doctor, a term used for distinguished lawyers at the time% and sel- 
dom of others except theologians. The term divine and human wisdom 
might certainly have been applie ‘1 to Roman Law in the thirteenth cen- 
tury.% The largest division of Roman Law, res (property) was divided 
into divine and human property. Law thus cannot be excluded from 
consideration as divine and human wisdom, although the expression 
might have a more general connotation, indicating philosophy.®  Irner- 
ius was said to have taught the liberal arts (particularly logic) before 
he turned to law.9* In any case the letter indicates that a quite famous 
man was teaching at Bologna. 


The letters show, as Professor Haskins noticed, a great flexibility 
of organization of study. The masters seem to have felt free to teach 
or not as they pleased. Obviously if some were canons, as we know that 
Hugh and Guido were, their income as canons was probably much 
greater than what they earned as teachers, so that they could be very 


“Vestre prudentie et probitatis atque nobilitatis fama, reverentissime magister 
et domine, longe lateque diffusa a non nullis veridicis mihi relata de longissima regione 
ad vestre doctrine studium venire vehementer persuasit. Etenim sic ad aures nostras 
pervenit, sic verum esse nostra cognitio inventi, vos nobili genere natum sapientia 
illustratum, morum probitate condecoratum”. Ibid. 


93. Rashdall, I, 112, particularly note 5. 


94. G. Post, “Philosophantes and philosophi in Roman and Canon Law,” Ar- 
chives d’histoire doctrinale et littéraire du moyen dge, XXI (1954) 135-38. 


95. Philosophy was described as divine and human scientia or cognitio by a 
widely used text, Isidore’s Etymologies, Il, xxiv, i, 9; VIII, vi, 1. 


96. Rashdall, I, 111. 
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independent in regard to their teaching. Much depended upon the 
students as to whether classes were set up or not. Nothing is said about 
school organization, although in one case a writer, apparently Canon 
Hugh, seems to be indicating the range of intellectual interests of the 
schools and of the teachers there. The schools, even under the auspices 
of the canons, were still very much groups of masters and students. 


V 


Steps in the Schools’ Early Development 


The definition of the types of schools of Bologna shows a con- 
siderable group of masters and students there in the early twelfth cen- 
tury. The city was a populous, energetic and vigorous place. _ Its 
citizens probably regarded the students as one element of its busy life, 
still so few that they made little difference there. In certain limited 
clerical circles its teachers had by 1100 a reputation sufficient to attract 
students from northern Italy. The early twelfth century was to see 
an increase both in the size of the city and the fame of its schools. 


Yet well past the middle of the century there is no evidence of 
institutional organization. ‘The emperor, Frederick Barbarossa, in his 
edict Habita speaks only of teachers and students, not of faculties or 
even of specific groups.87 The relationship was such that a student 
might be tried before the bishop or his professor. Also in announcing 
his election as pope in 1159 Alexander III addressed the bishop, the 
canons and the professors and masters of Bologna.%® Since the bishop 
was the theoretical head of the schools and some of the canons were 
teachers, this was an address to the academic system. There is no con- 
sciousness of institutionalization although there is evidence of the ac- 
knowledgement of Bologna as an outstanding intellectual and teaching 
center.99 The advance achieved was primarily in developing schools 
based upon authoritative professors. 


As late as 1096 Pope Urban II sent a letter to the clergy and 
people of Bologna commending them for remaining steadfastly loyal to 
him without referring to either the teachers or the teaching of that 


97. H. Koeppler, ‘Frederick Barbarossa and the Schools of Bologna. Some 
remarks on the ‘Authentica Habita’’’, English Historicai Review, LIV (1939), 577-607. 


98. “Ad Gerardum episcopum, canonicos et legis doctores caeterosque magis- 
tros Bononiae commorantes.” Koeppler, p. 593. 


99. See note 19. 
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city.1° This is worth noticing even if it is not particularly significant. 
Well known evidence already mentioned shows that students from 
some distance had come to study at Bologna by 1100. The letters in 
Canon Hugh’s collection of about 1124 indicate that the canons’ school 
was widely known and had at least one famous teacher, that G. who 
might have been Irnerius (Gernerius). Here were taught the arts, 
the ars dictandi, presumably some medicine and possibly some theology. 
Yet the limits of its reputation probably were still within northern Italy. 


Canon law became important certainly in the 1120’s and prob- 
ably earlier. The election of Honorius Il as Pope and his appointment 
of several canons of Bologna as cardinals must have enhanced that 
city’s academic prestige. Then the publication of the Decretum, assum- 
ing that it was published by 1125, added greatly to the study of the 
subject. ‘“IThe numerous commentators who, at Bologna and elsewhere, 
succeeded each other to the number of more than a dozen in less than 
forty years of whom many became biships and cardinals indicate the 
great importance which attached to the study of the Decretum and the 
high esteem which it enjoyed in ecclesiastical circles.”!¢! The persons 
listed, however, are with one exception Italians. It seems to show that 
study at Bologna now appealed to all Italy but not too much to coun- 
tries beyond the Alps for a time. The popularity of canon law and its 
professors doubtless tended to strip the school of its teachers and 
explains why the doctors were required to teach at Bologna for a year 
or two following the completion of their study. When Lucius II 
appointed four more Bologna clerks as cardinals in 1144-1145, 1 and 
Eugenius III added another a few years later, the popularity of the city 
among canon law students must have reached a very high level.1% 


Roman law was taught by Irnerius probably within the period 
1118-1140 and had a strong influence, probably in the early part of the 
period, upon the Roman Curia. Great impetus was given by attention 


100. “‘Urbanus Episcopus, Servus Servorum Dei dilectis filiis cattholicis in 
clero, populo Bononiensi salutem et apostolicam benedictionem. Bonitati vestrae 
gratias agimus quod inter schismaticos et hereticos constituti, quidem semper in fide 
catholica permanistis, quidam vero per Dei gratiam veritate comperta et errorum 
devia dimisistis, et jam que catholice fides sunt sapitis. Hortamur ergo in Domino 
dilectissimi, ut in veritatis via viriliter incidatis et bonis initiis meliores eventus 
adire procuretis.” J. P. Migne, ed. Patrologiae Cursus Completus. Series latina (Paris, 
1844-64), CL, 500. 


101. J. de Ghellinck, Le mouvement théologique du Xlle siécle (Burges, 1918), pp. 
211-212, 238. 


102. Moroni, Dizionario, di erudizione storico-ecclesiastica, . . . V pp. 308-309 
(under Bologna). By Lucius II: Ubaldo Caccianemici, S. Guarino Fuscari, Ranieri 
Mariscotti and Hugh Misani and by Eugene III: Ildebrando Grassi. 


103. See the words of Eugenius HI about the fame of Bologna. Sarti et Fattorini, 
Xvi. 
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paid to it by the emperor Frederick Barbarossa in the late 50’s and its 
leaders, the Four Doctors. The Authentic Habita apparently gave to 
the Civil Law and other students the same right of having a professor as 
judge as the canon law students had enjoyed earlier in having the bishop 
or archdeacon as their judge.! ‘This again tends to indicate that the 
Canon Law students came earlier and in greater numbers than the Civil 
Law students and thus they secured the leadership when the University 
organized. Little resistance would be put up against this leadership be- 
cause the Canon Law Professors were called away so quickly to respon- 
sible positions and the Civil Lawyers were busy with the legal practice 
of a great city. 


104. Koeppler, pp. 588-606. On the role of the Four Doctors at Roncaglia see 
Ibid., pp. 586-88. 
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Historical Reflections 
of Latin Mottos on 
Early English Coins 


It is always interesting to students of Latin and of history to 
observe how this language of western civilization is used again and 
again to mirror the fears and aspirations of nation after nation con- 
tinuing in its ancient heritage. One particularly interesting use of Latin 
is in the official language of the state, in its mottos, as they appear 
on coins. It is with the mottos on the English coins of the Middle Ages 
and the Renaissance that this brief survey will be concerned. This 
paper will trace the development of the use of Latin mottos in their 
more interesting forms from the simple title of the king to the elaborate 
expressions of policy and aims of the monarchy, concluding with the 
various mottos of the coins of Charles I. It has often been observed 
that history may be studied in the coinage of a nation, and this is 
certainly true of the history of England. 


Such a survey must necessarily begin with the reign of Edward 
III (1327-1377) because before this period the coins of the realm were 
almost exclusively the small silver pennies and half-pennies which 
bear no more legend than the name of the issuing monarch and that 
of the particular moneyer or coiner responsible for the coin.! But 
with the reign of Edward III there began the issue of large silver coins, 
the four-penny pieces called “groats”; and the successor of the silver 
standard, the beautiful gold ‘‘noble” which figures in so many puns 
in Shakespeare and elsewhere.2 These are adorned not only with fine 


1. Of course, there are some exceptions to this generalization, such as the 
famous “AGNUS DEI” penny, but the validity of the statement is unchanged. See G. C. 
Brooke, English Coins (London, 1952), 79-116 for a detailed discussion of the early 
coin design. 


2. Actually a groat was issued for a short time in the reign of Edward I, 
but had little circulation. 
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engraving and the full title of the King, in Latin of course, on the 
obverse, but on the reverse with elaborate Latin mottos. The noble, 
a large, thin, round gold coin worth six shillings eight pence, has the 
usual title of the King on the obverse and on the reverse a Scriptural 
motto (Luke iv. 30) IHC TRANSIENS PER MEDIVM ILLORVM 
IBAT (‘‘Jesus, passing through the midst of them, went his way’). 
The groat’s inscription was likewise Scriptural (Psalm liv.4) POSVI 
DEVM ADIVTOREM MEVM (‘I have made God my helper’). Aside 
from being an expression of piety, the most likely reason for the mottos 
from the Scriptures is that a person about to debase a coin by clipping 
off a bit of the precious metal from the edges might be deterred by the 
realization that he was committing an act of sacrilege! Particularly there 
seems to have been the hope that the florin and the noble, like Christ 
passing through the multitude, could circulate unharmed! There is in 
the latter also perhaps the first historical allusion on English coins, 
probably to the naval victory of Edward at Sluys (1340) over the French 
in which his forces almost literally went unharmed through the enemy.* 
This interpretation is made the more likely by the picture of the King 
seated in a ship on the obverse of the coin. 


These mottos continued with only slight variation through the 
reigns of Richard Il and Henry IV, V, and VI. It is with the reign of 
Edward IV that a new coin appeared, and with it a new motto. This 
is the famous angel, a gold coin on the obverse of which appears St. 
Michael in the act of slaying the dragon. On this side the usual title 
of the King appears, but on the reverse, which pictures a ship with a 
Latin cross for a mast, an entirely new legend appears, PER CRVCEM 
TVAM SALVA NOS XPC REDEMPTOR (‘By means of thy cross, 
save us, Christ our Redeemer’). Here again one notices that the 
motto had a specific application to the coin itself or appears to have 
had. And the legend, as we shall see later, eventually came to have 
a political meaning. For the angel was the coin presented as an amulet 
to the afflicted in the traditional ceremony for the healing of or “‘touch- 
ing” for the “King’s Evil,” or scrofula as it is now known.* And so it 
carries on its surface a plea for the aid of Christ through the sign of 
the cross struck on the reverse of the coin. The other legends already 
mentioned, those of the nobles and the groats, were continued through 
Edward IV’s reign and those of Henry VII and Henry VIII. In the 
reign of Henry VIII, however, there were two new mottos, one of the 
new “George Noble” (value six shillings eight pence, minted to replace 
the old noble), and the other on the new gold five-shilling piece called 


3. Good illustrations of both the noble and the groat are to be found in the 
article on “Numismatics” in any edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica since 1940. 


4. See W. Charlton, Touch-pieces and Touching for the King’s Evil (London, 


1914). 
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a “crown” after its chief festure of decoration, a royal crown on the 
obverse. The “George Noble” pictures on the obverse a figure of St. 
George on horseback, slaying the dragon, and on the reverse a ship, 
again with a cross for a mast, thus being similar in design to the angel. 
The obverse carries the usual title of the King, and the reverse bears 
the new legend TALI DICA SIGNO MENS FLVCTVARI NEQVIT 
(“A mind supported by this sign never wavers’”). The legend perhaps 
reflected Henry’s determination in the course he was about to set for 
England! And on the reverse of the crown appears the Tudor rose 
anc with it the famous rose motto, RVTILANS ROSE SINE SPINA 
(“The shining rose without thorns’), to which is affixed the King’s 
name. The very legend seems to reflect the conscious brilliance of the 
early English Renaissance, and of England’s young monarch, as well 
as the grim tenacity of the Tudor line as it consolidated its authority. 


The general religious and political disturbance of King Edward 
VI’s short reign is possibly mirrored in two unusual mottos appearing 
on various issues of the shilling, a silver coin introduced by Henry VII 
and now, of course, still the mainstay of British currency. These are 
TIMOR DOMINI FONS VITE (“The fear of the Lord is a fountain 
of life’) and INIMICOS EIVS INDVAM CONFVSIONE (“I shall 
clothe his enemies with shame’’). Also perhaps a sign of the times is 
the fact that the angel, by all odds the most popular gold coin of the 
period, was issued only once and then in very small numbers, very 
probably because the strongly Protestant advisers of Edward disliked 
the Roman Catholic motif of the coin, the “idolatry” of the cross and 
the Latin motto pleading with Christ to save by virtue of the cross.5 


The change in political and religious fortune in England upon 
the death of Edward and the succession of Mary is quickly seen in the 
changed legends of the coinage. When Mary ascended the throne she, 
as part of her attempt to restore Roman Catholicism to England, caused 
the Latin motto A DOMINO FACTV EST ISTVD ET EST MIRABILE 
IN OCVLIS NOSTRIS to appear on all her gold coins, insisting on the 
miracle, particularly in the healing of the “King’s Evil,” which in- 
volved the “touch-piece,” the angel. The legend “It is the doing of the 
Lord and it is miraculous in our eyes” was well calculated not to sooth 
the ruffled feelings of English Protestants. 


Elizabeth, upon her accession, retained the A DOMINO legend 
on some of her coins, but shortly issued a new gold piece, a sovereign of 
twenty shillings, on which a new legend, befitting her precarious po- 
sition, is inscribed, SCVTVM FIDEI PROTEGET EAM (“May the 
shield of faith protect her”) . 


5. The overt Catholicism of the legend is indicated by James I’s expressed 
disapproval and dislike for the idolatrous ceremonies of the “touching.” 
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James 1, like Elizabeth, retained some of the old legends, but, 
bursting with pride in his own achievements, he caused a new coin, 
another twenty-shilling gold piece, to be issued, bearing the reverse 
legend FACIAM EOS IN GENTEM VNAM (“JT shall unite them into 
a single people’’) , and a gold crown of five shillings bearing HENRICVS 
ROSAS REGNA IACOBVS (“Henry united the roses, James united 
the kingdoms”!). And on the large silver crown and half-crown pieces 
occurs the legend QVAE DEVS CONIVNXIT NEMO SEPARET 
(“Whom God has joined let no man put asunder”). James, then, more 
than had any previous ruler, used the traditional device of the Latin 
coin motto to express specific policy and administrative pride, partic- 
ularly, of course, in regard to his achievement in uniting England and 
Scotland. 


If there was ever an English King who strove, however blindly, 
for peace, it was undoubtedly Charles I. His coins ironically and path- 
etically proclaim his desires for a peaceful kingdom, both in political 
and religious affairs. He changed the motto of the angel, for instance, 
to read: AMOR POPVLI PRAESIDIVM REGIS (“The reward of a 
king is the love of his people’). The sovereign, or “unite,” bears the 
legend FLORENT CONCORDIA REGNA (‘May his reign flourish in 
peace”) and the crown CVLTORES SVI DEVS PROTEGIT (“God 
protects his worshippers’’) . The smaller silver coins appear with 
CHRISTO AVSPICE REGNO (“I reign under the auspices of Christ’’) 
and IVSTITIA THRONVM FIRMAT (“Justice is the foundation of 
the throne”). But, with the beginning of the Civil War, the mottos 
of the coins take on a new tone, EXVRGAT DEVS DISSIPENTVR 
INIMICI (‘Let God arise and let his enemies be scattered’). Most of 
his war-time emergency coinage also bears the famous “Declaration” on 
the reverse: RELIGIO PROTESTANTIVM LEGES ANGLIAE LIB- 
ERTAS PARLIAMENTI (“The religion of the Protestants, the laws 
of England, the liberty of Parliament’). As the war was going against 
Charles, some of the loyalist cities, besieged by Parliamentary forces, 
minted crude ‘money of necessity” with such legends as DVM SPIRO 
SPERO (“While I breathe, I hope”). The course of the English Civil 
War can be easily traced in the coin legends of the time. The end of 
the struggle is poignantly seen in the legends of some siege-money struck 
after the capture of Charles I. HANC DEVS DEDIT (“God has given 
us this, i.e., the crown”). The last somber note is heard in a legend 
on money issued by the last royalist stronghold, Pontefract, a few days 
after the execution of Charles I: POST PATRIS MORTEM PRO 
FILIO (‘For the son after the death of the father”) .§ 


The rich allusory tradition of the Latin mottos on the coinage 
was wiped out during the Interregnum following the complete victory 


6. This coin is actually the first, though unofficial, coinage of Charles II. 
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of Parliament. The Parliament, heavily Puritan in leaning, forbade 
the use of Latin mottos on its coins, implying that the use of Latin 
smacked too much of Popery, and urging that plain English was good 
enough for Englishmen!? Therefore, for the first time, British coins 
of the Commonwealth bore English legends and mottos, the most pop- 
ular being “God With Us.”8 And, though Latin mottos were revived 
from time to time during the next century, the traditional Latin mottos 
never thereafter reasserted themselves, though, of course, the title of 
the reigning monarch has always appeared, to this day, in Latin.® And 
with the disappearance of the Latin motto, there disappeared also the 
traditional political or religious connotation and allusion of the motto. 
With few exceptions, the motto has remained a bit of stylized piousness 
through the centuries. 


7. See Brooke, op. cit., p. 217. 


8. Though ironically, the only gold coin of Cromwell, a pattern “broad” of 
twenty shillings, has the Latin motto PAX QVAERITVR IN BELLO. 


9. Various legends have appeared briefly but with no consistency. Charles II, 
for example, celebrated his taking the throne in 1660 by adopting his father’s old 
motto FLORENT CONCORDIA REGNA. 
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George Ade As 
Social Critic 


George Ade, so widely read and admired in the 1890’s and dur- 
ing the first two decades of the twentieth century, attracted little at- 
tention during the last fourteen years of his life. His merits as a satirist, 
never fully recognized, were largely overlooked after he ceased to write 
and are still neglected. Many years ago in the First: Series of his Pre- 
judices (New York, 1929) H. L. Mencken remarked that Professor Fred 
Lewis Pattee had failed to mention Ade; and Mencken went on to de- 
clare: ‘So with the other pedagogues, they are unanimously shy of 
Ade in their horn-books for Sophomores, and they are gingery (sic) of 
their praise of him in their innumerable review articles.” This tendency 
has continued, and in Constance M. Rourke’s American Humor, I find 
no mention of Ade at all. 


To return to Mencken’s essay — in mentioning Ade’s Fables 
in Slang he writes: “Here amid humor so grotesque that it almost tor- 
tures the midriff, there is a startlingly vivid and accurate evocation of 
the American scene. Here, under all the labored extravagance, there 
are brilliant flashlight pictures of the American, and American ways 
of thinking, and the whole of American Kultur.” Ade, according to Men- 
cken, behaves like a true satirist; for “Needless to say, a moralist stands 
behind the comedian. He would teach; he even grows indignant.” As 
for the slang, “How easy it was to imitate Ade’s manner,” says Mencken, 
“and how impossible to imitate his matter!’”” After George Ade’s death 
in 1944, The Magazine of Sigma Chi published a memorial volume 
(Oct.-Nov., 1944) in his honor (Sigma Chi was his fraternity) , and here 
again Mencken commented: “George Ade has been chronically under- 
estimated in this great, free Republic. He was one of the few really 
original men it has produced since the Civil War and I am convinced 
that his writing at its best belongs to the grand literature of the country.” 
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William Dean Howells praised Ade, but it may be thought that 
his praise of the Chicago school of writers was somewhat undiscrimi- 
nating, especially since he misspelled Finley Peter Dunne’s name and 
referred to him merely as “Mr. Peter Dunn.”? 


Perhaps the secret of this lack of critical recognition — and it 
is a real one—is suggested by the title of Fred C. Kelly’s 1947 biography 
of the humorist — George Ade, Warmhearted Satirist. Now to attain the 
greatest success a satirist should not be warmhearted, or at least he should 
not let this warmheartedness show in his satires. For this reason we 
esteem Juvenal the satirist more than Horace. (I am not writing of 
the Horace of the Odes and Epodes; he has other qualities that en- 
dear him to us.) For this reason we esteem the bitter Jonathan Swift 
more than the kindly Samuel Butler of Erewhon. And so it is that 
the human vermin sardonically described by Ring Lardner find their 
way into anthologies for college students, while none of the Fables in 
Slang or the excellent short stories of Ade are selected.. 


One of the stories showing this warmhearted quality that was 
especially noted by the biographer Kelly and also by William Dean 
Howells was “Effie Whittlesey,” found in the volume entitled Jn Babel, 
1903. Here a Chicagoan of small-town origin recognizes the serva’:t 
his wife has just employed to be a former fellow student of his and 
a resident of his home town. When Effie Whittlesey recognizes the 
head of the house and addresses him as “Ed Wallace,” Mrs. Wallace 
decides that the servant will have to go, the concept of the “hired 
girl” being alien to the Chicago milieu; but Mr. Wallace brings this 
about in a most tactful and understanding way that preserves the demo- 
cratic small-town attitude and earns his wife’s admiration. It is a 
charming story and typically Mid-western and American. The migrant 
from rural Indiana to metropolitan Chicago has captured the spirit 
of both and invented a tale showing a small triumph of democracy. 


Before passing on to other specific instances of Ade’s dealing 
with contemporary mores of the Middle West, the comment of another 
Hoosier may throw some light on what to expect. Writing for the 
memorial issue of the Magazine of Sigma Chi, Booth Tarkington de- 
clared (p. 6.): 


Out of his writings, as for instance out of the richly 
real and humorous paintings of the Seventeenth Century Dutch 
Masters, a historian of manners could reconstruct a whole human 


1. Literature and Life (New York, 1902), p. 186. See also Harper’s Magazine, 
CIX (Sept., 1904), 642. 
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period. He had the eye and the ear that belong only to the 
keenest of artists: he saw and superbly recorded character, 
revealing it by significant hints and brilliant bits — the shape 
of a shoe, the stripes on a shirt, the twang of a twisted word. 


While at Purdue, where he was graduated along with seven 
others in 1887 after taking the scientific course, Ade purchased many 
books that were not necessarily required by the curriculum. Accord- 
ing to Kelly (p. 62), 


His personal library toward the end of his junior year 
included: Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 
Ridpath’s Popular History of the United States, Rollin’s Ancient 
History, Pollard’s Southern History of the War, Raymond's His- 
tory of the Administration of President Lincoln, Welsh’s De- 
velopment of English Literature and Language, Horace Mann's 
Lectures on Education, Creasy’s Decisive Battles, Green’s Short 
History of the English People, Schiller’s Thirty Years’ War, 
Taine’s English Literature, John Stuart Mill’s Principles of 
Political Economy, Baker's Natural Philosophy, Dickens’ Bleak 
House, Hugh Miller’s Footprints of the Creator, Swift’s Gulliver's 
Travels, Emerson’s essays, one volume of Goldsmith, Sheridan's 
plays, and works of Shakespeare, Byron, Pope, Sir Walter Scott, 
Henry George, Sir John Mandeville, Burns and Thackeray. 


The mention of Thackeray in this preponderantly philosophical and 
scientific list leads me to believe that Ade may have been acquainted 
with Thackeray's Book of Snobs, for there is certainly a relationship be- 
tween this work and Ade’s Fables in Slang and the subsequent volumes 
of fables including the moral at the end. Neither Thackeray nor Ade 
is a fabulist in the manner of Aesop or La Fontaine; for they have no 
talking beasts, no characters from pagan mythology, and no personified 
inanimate objects. They are specific rather than general in their 
satire; and they write of the social surroundings of their own times. 


Consider, for example, the close of Chapter I of The Book of 
Snobs, “The Snob Playfully Dealt With,” where Thackeray appends 
a moral as follows: ‘The moral of this tale, I need not say, is, that 
there are many disagreeable things in society which you are bound to 
take down, and to do so with a smiling face.””, And Chapter II concludes, 
“If you want to moralize upon the mutability of human affairs, go and 
see the figure of Gorgius in his real, identical robes at the waxwork. — 
Admittance one shilling.” 
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Before considering in detail the social satire of the Fables it 
might be worthwhile to look at the language of the author and some of 
his picturesque expressions. A line from one of the lyrics of his musical 
comedy The Sultan of Sulu (1903) is so familiar that it has become 
a cliche: “The cold gray dawn of the morning after.” Then there 
is the fable about the intellectual girl who could not find in a Rube 
Town ‘a Man who came up to her Specifications for a Husband” and 
finally at the age of thirty-four married ‘“‘a Janitor of the name of 
Ernest. He had been kicked in the Head by a Mule when young and 
believed everything he read in the Sunday Papers.’ Or take the fable 
that begins, “Once there was a left-handed Society Selling-Plater who 
never landed in the money.”* To those unfamiliar with the sport of 
kings I might remark that a selling-plater is an inferior race horse. In 
describing the old-time saloon Ade tells of bottles of wine being displayed 
behind the bar and declares: “A feeble attempt was being made to 
suggest that some of the regulars drank claret. It would have poisoned 
them.’* Finally consider the sentence. “Every deluded Boob who can 
bat up Fungoes in his own Back Yard thinks he is qualified to break 
into a Major League and line out Two-Baggers.’”® What would an 
Englishman make of that? Or a Frenchman? Or an Italian? A Canadian 
or a Cuban would understand it readily. It is as American as baseball 
and as funny as Al Schacht or Dizzy Dean. 


Improvement of Social Status 


One of the national traits that Ade has noted is the urge for 
improvement of social status. In a book with the significant title 
Breaking Into Society, 1904, there is a fable wherein Ma buys a book 
on etiquette and begins “The Attempt to Spruce Up the Family and 
Give It a Standing.” She has difficulty with the offspring, while “Father 
had an assortment of Rube Table Manners left over from this early 
Experience on the Farm.” She finds a solution for the children. “At 
last Ma saw that the only Hope lay in shipping the whole Pack away 
to high-toned Schools in the East.” This works, but Father is unre- 
generated. “MORAL: A patient woman can Educate any one except 
her own Husband.” 


2. Fables in Slang (Chicago, 1889), p. 14. 
3. The Girl Proposition (New York, 1904), p. 25. 
4. The Old-Time Saloon (New York, 1931), p. 31. 


5. Ade’s Fables (New York, 1914), p. 108. 
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Courtship and Marriage 


This suggests one of the fables dealing with courtship and mar- 
riage, of which there are a number. In “The Fable of the Brash Drum- 
mer and the Peach who Learned that there were Others,” Fables in 
Slang, Daughter persuades Father to send her to a finishing-school in 
the East. When she returns she barely recognizes the Gabby Young 
Man whom she used to take “riding in the Phaeton.” ‘Then there was 
“The Adult Girl who Got Busy Before they could Ring the Bell on 
Her.”” She remained at home while all the other girls departed for 
summer resorts and by entertaining the bachelors in town snared the 
Treasurer of the Shoe Factory as a mate.6 Probably the shortest moral 
is found at the conclusion of “The Fable of What Horace Stood For in 
order to Land the Queen.” After proposing marriage the prospective 
bridegroom finds he has to interview the girl's father, mother, and uncle 
and his own employer as well as taking “Warning and Advice from 
True Friends at the Club.” The conclusion — “MORAL: Elope.”? 


Without denying the validity of Dryden’s line, None but the 
brave deserves the fair, Ade demonstrates that the clever suitor may be 
the successful one, when he writes of the “Crafty Love-Maker who needed 
a lady Manager,” in The Girl Proposition. “At a Summer Resort two 
Boarders were after a Blonde.” One, who was handsome, athletic, and 
a good talker, assumed he would succeed. The other, we are told, “‘be- 
longed in the Sub-Duffer Class, no matter what Game he tackled... . 
To avoid making too many Breaks he would go to the Blonde and con- 
fidentially ask her to be his True Friend and steer him through the 
Shoals.’”” The Blonde decided that Number Two needed “a bright and 
clever Woman to take care of him,” and the athlete ran a poor second. 


Sometimes the family of the beloved is a problem as in “The 
Fab‘e of the Syndicate Lover, the Pickled Papa and the Rest of the 
Bunch.” Here the greatly enamoured swain thinks he has to be at- 
tentive to all the members of the girl’s family, including her poker- 
playing father, her pious mother, her golfing brother, and her highbrow 
sister. Then strain is terrific. Finally the Girl tells Him: 


“You don’t have to win out the entire Family to book me. You 
must be an Amateur. 

“Thereupon they Clinched and the Family dropped out of the 
Deal.” 


6. More Fables (Chicago, 1901). 
7. True Bills (New York, 1904). 
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In this same volume, The Girl Proposition, one reads of the Balky Boy 
who never could get up his nerve to propose marriage to the Girl; 
but when a Friend whom the Girl had invited to visit her ‘overpowered 
him and carted him to the Altar, which suited him exactly..., he never 
knew the First One had sent for the Friend.” 


One cannot leave Ade’s studies of courtship and marriage with- 
out mentioning “The New Fable of the Father Who Jumped In.’”® This 
concerns the widowed father of an only daughter who discovers that 
she is enamoured of a young man variously described as ‘““He-Canary” 
and “the kind of Sop that you see wearing Evening Clothes on a Colored 
Post-Card.”” He “wore lily-colored Spats and was an awful Thing all 
around, from Pa’s point of view.” Father said: “‘Not for Mine! I 
won't stand for any Puss Willow being grafted on to our Family Tree.’ ”’ 
Although the father “thought Psychology had something to do with 
Fish,’ nevertheless he threw them together as much as possible, took 
Kenneth, the enamoured swain on a vacation trip with them, and finally 
arranged a yachting trip for himself and the young people. The Daugh- 
ter saw so much of Kenneth that she finally could not tolerate him 
any longer and cried out, “ “Why, oh why are you trying to force me 
into marrying that creature?’ ” 


“MORAL: Don’t get acquainted too soon.” 


The Newly Rich 


The antics of the newly rich provided Ade with much material 
for his satire. One reads of Sister Mae who “was determined to break 
into Society if she had to use an Ax.” One gathers that her procedure 
was fortiter in re rather suaviter in modo. Apparently her methods 
succeeded in Chicago; for the author tells us, “At last she got there.” 


How the acquisition of sudden wealth can cause forgetfulness 
is told in ‘““The Fable of the Cotillion Leader from the Huckleberry Dis- 
trict with the Intermittent Memory.” In this tale “A Young Man who 
had made a Sudden Winning, and was beginning to act as Shawl-Holder 
and Emergency Errand-Boy for Society Queens seemed to have a great 
deal of Trouble with his Memory.’”” He snubbed those who had known 
him when he was poor; but after he became bankrupt and needed a 
job, his memory improved greatly when he met old friends. 


An amusing example of a newly rich family is found in a short 
story of Ade’s entitled “Buck and Gertie” from the book In Babel. 


8. Ade’s Fables. 


9. More Fables. 
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This family had come into wealth, and was making a 
weak effort to change its mode of life, without having any heart 
in the endeavor. “Buck” was the only man-servant and there 
was nothing of the servant in him. He was an independent 
product of a small town in Michigan, and although he consented 
to curry the Chamberlain horses, mow the lawn, and even wear 
a tall hat while driving the Chamberlain carriage, he did so 
with the full mental reservation that he was “just as good” as 
any of the Chamberlains, living or dead, and possibly a few de- 
grees keener on ordinary topics. 


His attitude was somewhat akin to that of Effie Whittlesey, previously 
mentioned. 


Then there are those of recent wealth who find that people 
who have inherited their millions are not ready to accept them. Take 
for example the sad tale!° of Sorrowful Bill, a self-made man who yearn- 
ed for social recognition by a neighboring Knickerbocker blue-blood. 
He tells his cousin Sep from the West: 


“Anyone who comes in from the Cockle Burr District 
with a Bundle is known as a Newvo Reash (sic) ... 1 don’t 
know what it means, never having studied the Dead Languages, 
but it’s about the same as a Slob.” 


One with inherited wealth, even though only the second genera- 
tion, may follow a different course. There was for instance the son of 
an early settler in a western town who inherited his father’s property. 
He changed his name from William H. Jimpson to W. Harold Jimpson. 
He and his wife employed a governess and a nurse and finally felt 
superior to the inhabitants of the native town and longed to travel. He 
converted his property into bonds, and they headed for the Continent. 
Finally they reached Paris. “There they settled down to remain forever.” 
Finally W. Harold “began to long for the Nasal Twang and something 
to do.” They moved back to the United States and built an elaborate 
house. Finally polo, ping-pong, golf, dog parties, and a party for a 
prince led to boredom. This is the pathetic conclusion: 


At last they became so Desperate and Lonely that they 
fell in love with each other out of yearning Sympathy, and This 


10. Breaking into Society. 
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gave rise to so much Scandal that they had to go back to the 
Other Side to live it down. 


As a final example of the aspirations of the self-made man take 
the tale of Elmer Floozey (from New Fables in Slang, originally pub- 
lished in the Cosmopolitan Magazine July, 1915, pp. 237-244). He was 
a General Manager, most successful in business, who had “an aching 
desire to become a Regular Fellow.” He thought that by imitating 
the leaders of society, behaving in a very genteel manner, and avoiding 
the gaucheries of his youth he might succeed. He yearned to join a 
certain club “housed in a made-over Mansion of the darkest Mansard 
period.” (This certainly dates the fable, for I am sure all such buildings 
have been pulled down and are now very likely replaced by parking 
lots.) One day a brash companion of his early days named Orlando 
came to town and embarrassed Mr. Floozey by his bumptious and un- 
couth manner. He tried to avoid Orlando. Then one afternoon in 
a restaurant he saw “Orlando taking luncheon with three eminent Rail- 
way Officials whom Mr. Floozey had worshiped from afar for upward 
of fifteen years. ... He made terrified Inquiries and learned that Or- 
lando had been taken up by the Best People because he was Breezy and 
had never learned to be awestricken.” After that he sought out Orlando, 
who got him admitted to the club. The moral is worth quoting: “A 
cultivated Gentleman May get Anywhere if he knows the right kind of 
a Rough-Neck.” 


The Antics of Gilded Youth 


Perhaps a better title for this topic would be “College Boys 
and Disorderly Conduct.’” The recent riot in New Haven might indi- 
cate that times have not changed as much since the 1890’s as some 
people would like to think. I have sometimes thought that Milton 
had such individuals in mind when he described “the sons of Belial.” 
Be that as it may, consider the opening of “The Fable of the Copper 
and the Jovial Undergrads.” 


“One night three Well-Bred Young Men, who were 
entertained at the Best Houses wherever they went, started to 
Wreck a College Town. 


“They licked two Hackmen, set fire to an awning, pul- 
led down many Signs, and sent a Brick through the Front 
Window of a Tailor Shop.” 


11. Fables in Slang. 
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When an officer of the law spoke harshly to them and told them to 
leave off breaking a fence, they were highly indignant and one turned 
on the policeman. After this fracas was ended another student ex- 
plained “that they were Gentlemen, and could Pay for everything they 
broke.” 


“The Copper, perceiving that he had come very near 
to getting Gay with our First Families, Apologized for Cutting 


“MORAL: Always select the Right Sort of Parents be- 
fore you start in to be Rough.” 


Ade had little patience with conduct of this sort and actually 
waxed indignant over it. In one of his later works, The Old-Time 
Saloon, he has this comment to make: 


Let us pause for a minute to inquire why it is that the 
sons of the rich, who received early training from tutors and 
governesses, and then attended the best prep schools and, later, 
received degrees from the more important universities, are usual- 
ly the ones who want to lick policemen and cabmen, break glass- 
ware and forcibly drag chorus girls away from some other table. 
It is so today and it was just as much so in the halcyon days 
and nights when “‘Jack’s” was always jammed until broad day- 
light. 

Ade does not answer the question but merely comments on the ef- 
ficiency of the waiters at Jack’s as bouncezs. 


It is impossible to leave this subject without commenting on the 
fable with the delightful title, “What Father Bumped Into at the Cul- 
ture Factory.”!2 In this fable a father goes to see his son at college. 
He accompanies his son and some other students when they go to the 
theatre. Here, 


A few Opera Chairs were pulled up by the Roots and 
tossed on the Stage, merely to disconcert the Artiste. When the 
House Policeman came he was hurled 30 Feet into the Air and 
soon after that the Show broke up. The Student Body flocked 
out and upset a Trolley Car, and then they went homeward in 
the Moonlight singing “Sweet Memories of College Days, La - 
la! La - la!” 


12. People You Know (New York, 1903). 
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GEORGE ADE AS A SOCIAL CRITIU 


The Artistic Pretenders 


Ade’s satire also impales artistic pretenders of various types. 
One, who would probably be called a Beatnick today, was an author 
described as “The Bohemian who had hard luck. ... After being 
turned down by numerous Publishers, he had decided to write for 
posterity."23 Then there was Lutie, an only child, whose mother en- 
couraged her to continue with her vocal training in spite of her father’s 
skepticism. She made her debut with a concert company and was 
mercilessly dealt with by the critics. This cured her; and the moral 
to the fable: “When in Doubt, try it on the Box Office.’ 


Perhaps appreciation of the artistic should be considered in 
this category. That is the subject of “The High Art that was a Little 
Too High for the Vulgarian Who Paid the Bills.”45 This fable is 
concerned with ‘a Husband who was stuck on Plain Living and Home 
Comforts.” His wife, however, “began to read these magazines that tell 
how to beautify the Home.” She took out all of the carpets, had the 
floors polished, and put down oriental rugs. Then she put red burlap 
on the walls of the sitting-room. The husband’s rocking-chair and old- 
style centre table had to go. Under the new dispensation “All the 
Furniture was straight up and down. It seemed to have been chopped 
out with an Axe, and was meant to hold up Members of the Rhinoceros 
Family.” Antique jugs, sea-green frescoes, and a monastery settee made 
their appearance. Her husband was a patient man and did little 
complaining; but “at Night when the Moonlight came into his Room 
and he saw all the bummy Bean Pots lined up on the Foot-Board and 
the Instruments of Torture staring at him from every Corner of the 
Room, he would crawl down under the Covers and dream of his Child- 
hood Home with the Old Fashioned Sofas and the deep Rocking- 
Chairs.” 


Americans and Britishers 


The difference between Americans and_ British subjects 
did not escape George Ade. Of the numerous examples _ of 
this fact in his writings, two will suffice. Two Americans on a train 
were discussing the Nationality of a third passenger, an Anglophile 
American. 


13.Fables in Slang. 


14. More Tables in Slang. 


15. People You Know. 
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“Perhaps he is a Canadian?” suggested the First Traveler. ‘‘Im- 
possible,” said the other. “He may be English, but he is not 
sufficiently British to be a Canadian.’’6 


Having attended a party at the Royal Yacht Club in Toronto many 
years ago, I know exactly what Ade means. 


Finally we come to the elderly man of Scottish ancestry and 
his American rival in golf. The former is described as “a walking 
Rameses who had graduated from the Stock Exchange soon after the 
Crime of ‘73. This doddering Shell of Humanity looked as if a High 
Wind would blow him into the Crick. When he swung at The Pill, 
you expected something to Snap.” Although this elderly golfer de- 
feats our Hero, ambition will not let the man rest. Our Hero tries 
again and again to defeat this elderly opponent but is unsuccessful. 


No wonder. The Octogenarian was of Scotch Descent. 
He was the Color of an Army Saddle. He never smiled except 
when the Kilties came on tour. His Nippie consisted of a tall 
Glass about half full and then a little Well Water. 


A plain American Business Man with a York State 
Ancestry had a fat chance against this Caledonian frame-up.!7 


What happened to the ambitious one? He died of a broken heart. 


George Ade, then, was not only a distinguished American humor- 
ist, but a satirist and a social critic of no mean ability. His slang may 
be dated, and the society about which he wrote has changed; but his 
characters are bright and sparkling as ever; his stories are still droll 
and amusing. Time will prove those critics right who would assign 
George Ade an important place in American letters. 


16. More Fables in Slang, p. 92. 


17. Ade’s Fables, pp. 21, 22. 
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JOSEPH O. BAYLEN 


Mississippi State University 


A Note on Thomas Hardy 
And W. T. Stead 


Among the many enthusiasms of William T. Stead, innovator 
of the “New Journalism” and editor-publisher of The Review of Re- 
views,! was the project to renew the faith of Englishmen in their 
heritage and their devotion to the Pax Britannica through the organiza- 
tion of a “pilgrimage” to historic shrines in the Anglo-Saxon world. To 
advance such projects, Stead always sought (with indifferent success) 
the advice and support of prominent political and literary contempor- 
aries and among these his favorite was the obliging Thomas Hardy? 


Hardy’s modest comment on the project, which had germinated 
from the dream of Stead and his friend, Cecil Rhodes, to promote the 
union of the “superior”? Anglo-Saxon world,’ reflects something of his 
thought toward the end of an era that had failed to fulfill its promise 
to man. Indeed, in the following letter* Hardy correctly surmised that 
Stead, in his own way, was seeking to use the “New Journalism’ to 
give direction to the emotions, dreams, and religion of the English by 
an appeal to their humanitarian impulse, Imperial pride, and Noncon- 
formist traditions. 


1. On the career of Stead, see Frederic Whyte, The Life of W. T. Stead (London, 
1924), 2 vols: J. W. Robertson Scott, The Life and Death of a Newspaper (London, 
1952), 72ff; J. W. Robertson Scott, The Story of the Pall Mall Gazette (London, 1950), 
passim; Harold Herd, The Making of Modern Journalism (London, 1926), Chap. 2; 
Joseph O. Baylen and Patrick G. Hogan, “W. T. Stead on the Art of Public Speaking,” 
The Quarterly Journal of Speech, XLIII (1957), 128-29. 


2. Hardy’s friendship with Stead dates from Stead’s tenure under John Morley 
as assistant editor (1880-1883) and editor of the Pall Mall Gazette (1883-1889). Cf. 
Robertson Scott, Life and Death of a Newspaper, 49. When Stead championed the first 
Hague Peace Conference in 1899, he asked Hardy to comment on a plan for “A Crusade 
of Peace,” which he was preparing to publicize in his new periodical The War Against 
War, and elicited a reply that brought down upon Hardy both praise and ridicule. 
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Athenaeum Club 
Pall Mall S. W. 
May 31, 1893 


Dear Sir: 

Having been out of England for nearly a fortnight I have only 
just received your letter and enclosure. The letter I have glanced 
through, and no more; but I will read it carefully, you may be sure. The 
idea of a Pilgrimage — at any rate to the haunts of the men now dead, 
if not to spots brought into notice by the living—is an interesting one, 
and in these days when all classes seem to be waiting for a lead in respect 
of emotions, dreams, views, and religion, might be carried out I should 
think rationally and systematically. The only real difficulty would be 
probably in the mixing together of persons of different classes previously 
strangers. 


The various Country Field clubs are the only institutions known 
to me which faintly resemble what you should propose. 
I am, dear sir, 


Yours faithfully, 
Thomas Hardy 


Thus Hardy wrote: ‘“‘As a preliminary, all civilized nations might at least show their 
humanity by covenanting that no horses should be employed in battle except for trans- 
BOM 4-5 [because . . . these animals are denied even the poor possibilities of glory 
and reward as a compensation for their sufferings.’ Cf. Florence Emily Hardy, The 
Later Years of Thomas Hardy, 1892-1928 (London, 1930), 81. 


3. On the close friendship of Stead and Rhodes, see Whyte, I, 269-77; Hl, 
199-211; and Stead’s articles “Three Empire Builders . .. Cecil J. Rhodes,” The Review 
of Reviews, Il (1891), 339-52, “Cecil Rhodes of Africa: A Character Sketch,” Ibid., 
XIII (1896), 317-27; “Cecil J. Rhodes: A Character Sketch,” Ibid... XX (1899), 547-59; 
“Cecil John Rhodes,” Ibid., XXV_ (1902), 548-60; also W. T. Stead, The Last Will and 
Testament of Cecil John Rhodes ... (London, 1902), passim. 


4. I am deeply indebted to Miss Estelle W. Stead and Mr. W. K. Stead for 
permitting me to use and study the Stead papers. 
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